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CONSCIOUS WORTH. 

" My John Bays I'm too neat a girl by all odds for 
this h'luso, and he's right. Tho idea I A house 
where they don't use Bapolio I " 

Everybody knows our old friend 



SAPOLIO, 



and 'tis said truly, "A well known friend 

is a treasure." Sapolio is a solid cako of 

Scouring Soap. Try It in house-cleaning. 

No. 1. [Copyright. March, 1887.] 
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HANDSOME EMBOSSED SCRAP BOOK PiC- 
TLTKES, 10c. CARD CO., Moiil ix-licr, VI. 



CUREttlDEAF 

Peck's Patent Improved Cushioned Ear Drums Perfectly 
Restore the- Hearing, and perform the work of the natural 
drum. Invisible, comfortable and always in position. All 
conversation and even wfaisperf; heard distinctly. Send for 
Illustrated bonk with testimonials, FltEE. Address orcal Ion 
V. HISCOX, 853 Broadway, New York. Mention this paper. 

I WANTED (Sample*! FREE) for 
>BB. SCOTT'S beautiful EI*EC- 
' I KM Corsets, Brushes, Bells, 

Etc. No risk, quick sales. Territory given, satisfaction 
guaranteed. DR. SCOTT, 843 B'wbt, N. Y. 



AGENTS] 



SOARF^PINTTs 

The Gem Cat's Eye Is so called because Itpossessesthe 
peculiar ray of Ugh tor glisten seen in a cat's eye in the 
dark. I have a limited stock only, and offer you one for 
only 44 cts., post paid. The same in Ear Drops, choice, 

S"7 CClltfti Send Stamp for larg- Illustrated catalogue of Mineral 
Cabinet*, AQate Nooeltiea, Indian Itelics. etc. Trade Supplied. 
II. II. TAMMEJf, 035 lfllh St., Denver, Col. 

. 125 Cards & Pfctam, frinjied, bevpl edge, liid'n name 



, 50 Kmb'v Patterns, Prue Puzzle, Ajrt'i 
gall for lUc. Ivy Card Co., Clinton ville,Ct. 



REgCHER 



HfsT.ifeandncnth. First 

andBestbook. Agentsmake 

.- SISpcrday. Termsfree. 

Gbibwold & Co., Ccnterbrook. CW 



HELP WANTED. 

WANTED— Ladies and young Men to decorate No- 
velties for Holiday and general trade; steady em- 
ployment; $9.00 per week earned; all materials furnish- 
ed. Work mailed free. Address New llnclniKi De- 

eoratlVQ WorltS, 1!> Pearl St., Boston, Hill, P.O. Itt.x, o07H 

^TELEGRAPHY! 

If you wish to know all about learning Telegraphy, con- 
structing and operating Short Lines of Telegraph, &c, 
send your address by postal card or letter, and get J. II. 
HUNNKLL A Co.'s Manual of Instruction for Learners 
of Telegraphy, latest edition, which we will send free 
of charge to all who apply by mail or otherwise. It Is 
the plainest and best book of instruction in Telegraphy 
ever published, being complete in description, explana- 
tion and illustrations. J. II. BUNNELL «Sr CO., 
106 ft 108 Liberty St., New York. 



{^Advertisements inserted on Second and 
Third Pages of Cover at 50 cents per line, 
and on the Fourth Page at 75 cents per line* 
agate measurement). 




A NEW BOOK ON CURVE-PITCHING 

That so fully explains the Art that 
Any one with a Little Practice can Master 
all the Curves used by the most noted pitch- 
ers. Price, 15 cts. Send for Catalogue. 
A COMPLETE HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES FROM 
1492 TO IH85, INCLUSIVE, FOR 10 CENTS. 

A. J. REACH & CO., 23 S. 8th St., Philad'a, Pa. 



1 Stone Ring, 1 Band Ring, 275 Scrap Plcturei A 
I, BoolPof Poems, Book Flirtatious, 40 Agfg 
' Sample*, All 10c. Auitin Card Co., New Haren, Ct 



NEW MUSIC ttSSft 

Wi Will Bend 48 pieces New Mimic, fall size, finely printed. In- 
cluding all the Gi'itii (com tlie latest operas, loth vocal and In- 
strumental, lor only 22 COntS If you will aj,-r«e to show 
themualc to your friend! and tell tliera or our ■ tler.^sAt even 
Scents per pli're th> He 48 pieces would cost $2,40 wiillewt 
otTer all at Jena than one-tenth of thfttpi -ire. Tub selections 

Include Waltzes, Polkas, Marches. Operatic Songs, 

Ballads, etc., etc. ' Tl» Collection Iscan-titllvBi-l.-cteda'iid 
Will ple:ine all who may ■and. We wtlleena the 48 piecesfor 

22 cents, three lots 50 cents, or aev<-n lota r ior ONE 

DOLLAR. I'-'-ia-.'hLui.iiii t-k.-n Addi'esa all orders to the 

world NTF'C CO., 122 Nassau St., N.Y. 



I IWMARRICn rersons should join the N.W. Mutual 
unifinnniLU Endowment Society, and receive 
S2.000 when mnrricd. Send for CIRCULARS. 
Rackliffe & FIEKCK, Gen'l Agents, New Britain, Ct. 

BINDING "GOLDEN DAYS." 



For Binding Vol.VIX, "Gold- 
en Days," stamped in Gilt 
and Black Lines, will be sent 
by mail, postage paid, to any 
address on receipt of OO cents. 
With the cover will be sent a handsome title-page and 
complete index. Address JAMES ELVERSON, 

Publisher, Philadelphia. 



COVERS 



MONEY 



AND PLENTY OF IT! *10 

every day. Don't wait. Send SBC. 

■tamp for outfit at once. 

J. R. SLOANE A CO., Hartford, Ct. 



GOOD NEWS 
10 L ADIES. 

Greatest inducements ever of- 
fered. Now's your time to get up 
Orders for our celebrated Teas 
and CofTees.and secure a beauti- 
ful Gold Band orMoss Rose China 
Ten §£jf ! j T \ 9 W -U- ,„-. ^ tj ^ m -_ ■ .- i 
Gold Band Moss Rose Dinner Set, or Gold Band Mots 
Decorated Toilet Set. For full particulars address 
_ THE fJRKAT AMKRKAN TEA CO., 
P. O. Box 289. 81 uad 33 Vesey St. , New York. 

FOR PRESENTS AND HOME DECORATION. 
pUIUCQC Chromo-Photos. Complete instructions In 
UflinCOC the art of making, 50 cents. Address 

H. V. SMITH, Box 1663, West Superior, Wis. 





m&tMH BROADWAY, N.Y. ^g£ 



Largest Stock of Stamps and Coini in the World. Stan- 
dard Stamp Catalogue, 20u pages, illustrated with 2000 
engravings, 25c. Standard Copper Catalogue* illustra- 
ted, 25c. Standard Silver Catalogue, illustrated, 25c. 
Philatelist Album* 400 illustrations, hoard corer, 2Gc; 
cloth, 50c. International Album, with specially design- 
ed spaces for every stamp issued, board cover, $1,50, cloth 
$2.50 ; ii lso on heavy paper in various styles of binding, from 
$5 to $20. Approval Sheets sent to responsible parties. 
AGENTS wanted everywhere. Our packets cannot be 
equalled in quality or price. Circulars sent free. 

Scott Stamp fir Coin Co., L'd, 721 Broadway. N. Y. 
Please mention "Golden Days." 

«TAMPs7^V"St'aIia, India, etc., 10c. ; 110 va- 
rieties, 10c. F. P.VINCENT. Chatham. N.Y. 
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SAMANTHAM SARATOGA" 

COMIC CUTS. SELLS LIKE FUN. 



Just too Funny ff 

For Anything 

BRIGHT HITS. "COM IC" CUTS. "SELLS LIKE" FUN 

And it wuz anon that we see in the distance a fair, 
- white female a standin* kinder still in the edpe of the 
woods, and Josiah spoke in a seeminKly careless way, 
and sez he: 

"She don't seem to have many clothes on, Samantha." 
. Sez I. "Hush! Josiah, she has probable overslept her. 
hself, and come out in a hurry, mebby to look for some 
jherbs or sunthin, I persume one of her children are sick. 
Sand she sprung right up out of bed, and come out to yet 
{some mother wort, or catnip or sunthin."— 
R And as I spoke I drawed Josiah down a side path away 
ftfrom her. 

| But he stopped stun still, and sez he, "Mebby I ort to 
|go and help ner, Samantha." 

k Sez I. "Josiah Allen, sense I've lived with you, T don't 
■ fhink I have been ahameder of you— sez I. It would mor- 
|tify jier to death if she should mistrust you had seen her 
kin that condition." 

? "Wall," sez he, still a hang-in' back, "if the child is very 

Psick.and I can i>e any help to her, it is my vtutv toKO." 

J His eye had been on her nearly every moment of tho 

time, in spite of my almost voyalent protests, and sez be 

kinder excited like— "She is standm' stun still, as if she is 

skairt, mebby there 1r a snake In front of her, or sunthin, or iru j bby she is took paralyzed, I'd better ho and see." 

Sez I. in low, deep axeuts, "you stay riyht where you be, Josiah Allen, and I will go forward, and if we need 

your help, I will holler." And finally he coiiwuted after a parley. 

" Wall, a* I got up to her I see she wuzitt a live meat woman, but a statute." 

Written amid the whirl of fashion at Sitrntojrn., it takes off its tollies, flirtations, low neck dressing. 




SOLD 0NIY BY 

SUBSCRIPTION, 



dudes, piiff iIokh. the water craze* tohoKinininirt etc., in the author's inimitable mirth-provoking style. 
The (100) illustrations by"Opper" are**jnst lulling.'* People crazy to kret it. Selling like Hot Cubes. 
Price$2.50. AGENTS WANTEO. Apply to HUBBARD BROS., Pubs., PHILADELPHIA, PA 



Consider This 

When you need a blood medicine: Is 
its safety assured hy competent medical 
authority? Why risk life in the treat- 
ment of blood disorders? The absolute 
freedom from any harmful ingredient 
guaranteed in 

Ayer's Sar 

saparilla recommends it as well as the 
fact that it is the Most Effective 
Blood Medicine ever discovered. 

SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 

Dr. 3. C. Ayer &, Co., Lowell, Mass. 



Important Fact! 

Unscrupulous manufacturers of medi- 
cines for skin diseases use arsenical 
compounds. These are dangerous, and 
no conscientious physician would pre- 
scribe them. It is well known that 
Ayer's Sar- 

saparilla 

contains no poisonous drug ; but in its 

power to expel poisons from the 

system it is unequaled by any other 

remedy. 

Price $1 ; six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 
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no, will be 
free of post' 
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»Jr*LE 



Tbe above Cut rpprpsents our Warrant Action Flobert Riflp, the beat low priced Riflo 
maile. It is 22 Calibre, iias finely rifled octagon barrel, oile.l s.ock, checkered pistol prip 

eSE^rVicetKooHOW TO GET THIS RIFLE FREE'. 8SCS 

a postal card and we will tell you how to secure this Fine Eifle Free of co«t Address 

G. W. CLAFLIN & CO., 54 Duane St., Ntrw York, N.Y. 



FOUR HUNDRED 

Choice Recitations, bound in handsome colored cover, 
mailed to any address, postpaid, on receipt of 30 cents. 
Address J. S.Ogilvie& Co., Publishers, 57 Rose St., N.Y. 



UC&UV M||QT4PUC<J 0, i arantee < J ln 3 *> Staru, 35 
nCHVl mUOInbnCO centsperbottle:3for75cents. 
YOUNG & CO., 79 Taylor Avenue, Allegheny, Peuna. 




BOYS 



PRINT YOUR OWN CARDSI 

Press, S3; Circular size, $8. Press for small 
newspaper, $25. New Rotary Jobber, ?100. 
Send 2 stamps for catalogue Presses, Type, 
cards to factory, Kelsey & Co. Meriden.Conn 

Send us 6" cents in stamps, and we will send 
you by mail an article vou will have lots of fun 
wltb. P.O. WEHOS K K Y, Providence, R. 
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BICYCLES 



The Cunarrl Light Eoadster, 
The Cunard Full Eoadster, - 
The American Cunard, - - 
The No. 4 Cunard, - - - - 



- $135. 
$125. 

- $105. 
$ 80. 



A Superb Light Roadster. 
The same, with Direct Spokes. 
Designed for Heavy Wear. 
Cheap only in Price. 



TRICYCLES 



The Cunard Lady's Cripper, No. 6, $180. - 
The Cunard Cripper, No. 7, - - - $180. 
The Cunard Direct Steerer, - - $185. - 



For Use by either Sex. 
For Use by Gentlemen. 
The Latest Thing Out. 



The Cunard Convertible Tandem. 

(As ridden by T. J. Kirkpatrick, Esq., President L. A. W.) 

Still Leads Them All, and is too Well Known to Need Description. 

The Cunard Tandem— Non-Convertible. 

(As ordered by H. E. Ducker, Esq., President A. C V. and Editor "Wheelmen's Gazette.' 1 ) 

New this Season. Designed for Tandem Riders who do not use their Machines as 

Singles. 

The Cunard Safety Bicycle. 

Strong, Safe, Light, Elegant and very Fast. "The Handsomest among the Safeties." 



'end for Catalogue, etc., to 



D. ROGERS & CO., 

SOLE IMPORTERS, 

No. 75 CLINTON AVENUE, 
Agents Wanted where Unrepresented. NEWARK, N. J. 



RABBITS "'- WJUAJBSj Send for circular. 



( T. fc'.Mcti 11KW,.J ll. .SuriugUeid, <> 



Children Cry for Pitcher's Castoria. 



TT , l>TT I? A?2.50CJoIURtiiBtoallwhowlllactaa 
JJ XltlJiXU our agents. The Journal Co., Essex, Coun 
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A Memorable Game of Hare and Hounds 

BY S. FRANK AARON. 

In the spring of 1878, just before my 
fifteenth birthday, my father received 
from an old friend in Nevada the. present 
of a large silver brick. It was, of course, 
a great curiosity, and every visitor at our 
house had to see it, including all my 
school-boy friends, to whom I used to tell 
fabulous stories regarding its value. At 
one time I think I ran it up to about two 
thousand dollars, although its real worth 
was no more than three hundred. 

Our old cook asked my father, one day 
at table, how much it was worth, and he, 
always fond of his little joke, replied, 
without a smile : 

" Oh, not over a million, I reckon, 
aunty." 

The cook nodded as she left the room, 
and 1 noticed that the eyes of the colored 
girl who remained to wait on the table 
grew big with astonishment at my fa- 
ther's words. Afterward I heard her say 
to the cook : 

"Hat brick ain't wutli no millions, but 
I 'low its wutb a thousan' any day." 

Early one morning, not two months 
after the brick was sent to us, mother dis- 
covered that the heavy oak door of a 
closet in the hall had been pried open in 
the night, and the silver brick was gone, 
together with father's gold-headed cane, 
which had been presented to him when 
he was in the State Senate at Nashville. 

No other articles were missing, and the 
only signs of the intrusion of burglars 
were the forced lock of the closet door and 
a broken sash-bolt of the nearest window. 

Father at once instituted a thorough 
searcli for the robbers, offered a hand- 
some reward for their detection and the 
recovery of the stolen brick, and even 
employed the services of a detective ; but 
all to no purpose. 

As usual in such cases, suspicion was 
directed toward one or more of our ser- 
vants, all of whom were colored people ; 
but father refused to discharge any of 
them from his employ without actual 
proof of their implication in the robbery. 

We lived in East Tennessee, and I, 
with other boys of my own age, used to 
play that good old game called hare and 
hounds. It was not only our favorite 
game at school, but it was the most per- 
fectly organized, except, of course, base 
ball. 

What made us take so naturally to hare 
and hounds was that we saw so much 
fox-hunting going on in the country 
among our elders. It was a familiar sport 
in that part of the South, and 1 have 
known not less than half a dozen packs 
of hounds to engage in it at one time. 

One of out fellows, the most inventive 
boy I ever knew, read up the Scotch rules 
of the game, improved on them in many 
respects, and started us at it. 

After it was thoroughly tested and un- 
derstood, we boys voted hare and hounds 



the grandest game we had ever played. 
We had one or two hares at each run ; 
not necessarily fast runners, hut long- 
winded fellows, " all-day runners," as we 
termed them. 

Each hare carried two large game-bags 
filled with "scent" — thin white paper, 
cut into pieces about the size of playing 
cards, and done up into tight bundles. 
The hare, while running, drops a piece 
of paper about every twenty steps, and 
when he finishes one bundle he unties 



another. In this way a hoy can carry 
enough "scent" for an all-day run. 

We also chose a master of the hounds, 
who was always a fast and long runner. 
It was his duty to marshal the hounds, 
call them together on discovered "scent," 
using a horn or shrill whistle, and send 
them out here and there on lost " scent." 

The bounds were usually ten or fifteen 
in number in our games, and those who 
could not keep up on long runs had to 
drop out. At first we had limited bound- 



aries ; but we soon extended them to take 
in the entire county, and at last we 
adopted what we called "United States 
boundaries," though I need not tell you 
we never got outside of Tennessee. 

Being fleet of foot, and good for an all- 
day run, if need he, 1 was often chosen 
as the hare, and 1 believe I was never 
fairly caught but once. On that occa- 
sion, having made a long double (or back 
track), I threw myself down under a ce- 
dar tree to watch a broad meadow through 
which the hounds must pass, following 
my "scent:" and being tired, I fell 
asleep, only to wake and find the boys 
all around me, laughing in triumph. 

This mishap did not hurt my reputa- 
tion as a hare, and one fine Saturday the 
boys buckled on me two large game-bags 




"THE PRISONER HAVING REGAINED HIS SENSES, WAS NOW DOING HIS LEVEL BEST TO SLIP THE STRAPS AND REGAIN HIS LIBERTY.' 
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filled with scent, and gave me the signal 
to start ; while they, nearly twenty in 
number, remained in the old school-house, 
watching the clock. 

I suppose 1 had covered about five hun- 
dred yards when I heard, back at the 
school-house, the echoing horn of the 
master of the hounds, and I knew that 
my two minutes were up. Then, throw- 
ing down several pieces of paper, I ran 
on at as lively a rate as I knew X could 
keep up for a long run. 

Of course the hounds could not tell 
which direction I had taken until they 
had found my scent ; but I soon heard 
them called up by the horn, and I knew 
they were on my track. 

About two miles away was a great 
marsh, bounded by dense pine woods, 
within which was a small clearing, only 
readied by a narrow and disused road. 
In this clearing stood an old stone house, 
one story high, with outside chimneys 
and a broad porch, long deserted and left 
to decay. 

I had formed a scheme in which this 
old house was to be a part, and straight 
through the marsh I went, winding about 
among the tussocks, crossed the pine 
woods, and reached the clearing. 

Through this 1 ran, passing close to the 
house and a few hundred yards beyond, 
where 1 lost my scent in a sedge-grass 
field, and then, doubling on my tracks, I 
entered the house. 

My scheme was to lie low here and 
watch the boys pass, and then run off in 
a new direction. 

Knowing that I had a long time to wait 
for them, 1 proceeded to explore the pre- 
mises. 

1 went from one room to another, finding 
nothing besides the bare walls and floors, 
except a tattered coat hanging on a rusty 
nail and a ladder leading into an attic. I 
put my head through the open trap-door, 
and, seeing nothing but dust and cob- 
webs, 1 soon dropped back to the shaky 
floor below. 

As my feet struck it, 1 received a blow 
on the "head and shoulders, and found 
that an old closet door had become dis- 
lodged, and had fallen on me. 

Cut in the stone wall was a deep recess, 
in which was visible the handle of a 
chisel. Putting in my hand to search for 
other things, I drew out some nails, an 
old horseshoe, a broken pistol, and, last 
of all, a package in paper wrappings. It 
was quite heavy, and I laid it on the 
floor, jind cut the twine which secured it. 

Within the paper were several thick- 
nesses of rags, and, tearing these off, 1 
started up in amazement— for on the floor 
lay our lost silver brick. 

I looked around me with a chill of fear. 
The idea uppermost in , my mind shaped 
itself in the one word, "Bobbers!" 

Scarcely had I uttered it, when, as if in 
response to a magic summons, there was 
a heavy step on the porch-floor outside. 

It came through the outer door, across 
the first room, and in a moment I encoun- 
tered in the doorway a burly negro, look- 
ing at me in surprise. 

In a moment he sprang at me, seized 
me roughly by the arm, and threw me 
back against the wall, exclaiming, as he 
did so : 

" What you doin' heah, boy?" 

I saw at once that I was entirely at the 
fellow's mercy, for what could I, a lad of 
fifteen, hope to accomplish iu a struggle 
with such a foe? 

But in spite of the fear possessing me 
for my own safety, I looked at the negro 
boldly, and said, in an injured tone : 

"What do you put your hands on me 
for? I've as good a right here as you. 
Besides, I didn't do anything to you." 

To this he made no reply, and I con- 
tinued : 

"if you are master here, I'm sorry I 
fooled with your things ; hut, you see, I 
didn't know they belonged to anybody. I 
reckon, by the way you treat visitors, 
you don't want 'em here, so I'll go." 

As I spoke the last words, I took a step 
toward the door ; but the man's eyes 
gleamed wickedly, and he promptly barred 
my way. 

" You stay whar you is !" he said, em- 
phatically. 

Picking up the silver brick, he took it 
to the fireplace, all the time watching me 
like a cat, and covered the brick with 
ashes on the hearth. 

Then he threw himself on the floor, 
right across my path of escape, and lean- 
ing on his elbow, continued to watch me 
attentively. 

Presently he asked, in a gruff voice : 

"What you come foolin' roun' heah to', 
anyway?" 

I was about to answer trutlif ully, when 



an idea occurred to me which brought a 
gleam of hope. 

"I've been hunting with some more 
boys. They've got the guns and I've got 
the game-bags. They went off and left 
me." 

The negro's face brightened up for a 
moment, and he displayed his ivories with 
a wolfish grin. 

"Got any game?" he asked. 

I handed him the game-bags, shaking 
my head. 

He went through them, and then, with 
evident disappointment, inquired : 

" Huh ! What you doin' wid dis heah 
paper?" 

My answer was ready : 

" We put that in to make out we've got 
game when we don't kill anything." 

He seemed satisfied, and relapsed into 
silence, still staring at me. My position 
was a perilous one. He evidently knew 
who I was, and was wondering what to 
do with me, in order to prevent my giving 
information about the silver brick. 

1 knew not what desperate act he might 
resolve upon, and 1 stood there, trying to 
keep back signs of the fear with which 
1 was inwardly quaking. 

How was escape possible ? And, then, 
that silver brick— Oh, if some one would 
but come and find me here ! 

Again, as if my thoughts were inspired, 
the wish had hardly formed itself, when, 
far away, I heard faintly, but clear, the 
horn of the master of the hounds. 

The negro did not seem to notice it. 

I tried to hide my agitation by partly 
covering my face with my hands, and, 
while I watched him through my fingers, 
I beat a tattoo with my shoe on the floor, 
so that he might not 'hear the sound of 
the horn if repeated. 

Through moments of terrible suspense 
I waited till the approaching hounds 
should pass through the woods and burst 
into the clearing. 

As they did so, my presence of mind 
returned, and, leaning forward, I pointed 
toward the window, exclaiming, with a 
horrified tone : 

" Look there !" 

The negro turned his head, and I 
j bounded over hiin and dashed to the 
window, for he was lying too near the 
door to permit me to escape in that direc- 
tion. 

Flinging up the sash, I shouted, "Boys! 
help ! help ! help I" and tried to scramble 
through the window. 

The hounds heard my voice but. not my 
words, and, thinking that now they had 
me, they rushed forward. 

Ill trying to force my way through the 
narrow window, I let go the sash, which, 
not being weighted, fell, and held me for 
a moment. 

In another instant a grip like a vise 
seized me from behind, and I was pulled 
back, thrown heavily on the floor, and 
held down by my black jailer. 

Defeated and" prostrate as I was, my 
courage rose when I heard the clatter of 
many feet on the porch, through the 
rooms, at the door, and, looking up, saw 
a score of boyish forms surrounding me 
on every side. 

The black villain looked dismayed for a 
moment, then, partly recovering from his 
consternation, he rose to his feet, looked 
around on the startled faces of my school- 
mates, and made a motion as if warning 
them away. 

It was as if the hounds, chasing a rab- 
bit, had suddenly come face to face with 
a bear. 

I scrambled quickly to my feet, and, 
pointing to the negro, I cried : 

" Boys, he was going to kill me ! and 
he's got father's silver brick !" 

As I said the. words, I darted to the fire- 
place, kicked the silver brick from the 
ashes, and held it up before their aston- 
ished gaze. 

The enemy was almost as quick as I. 
With a bound, he was in front of me, his 
hands extended to seize the coveted prize ; 
but I dodged aside and rushed toward the 
door. 

Again he headed me off, and in another 
moment would have snatched the silver 
brick. But, as if impelled by one idea, 
every boy there, setting up a yell that 
made the old house ring, sprang with one 
accord on that ill-fated African. 

The shock was unexpected, and soon, 
! hidden from view by a mass of boys, lie 
was dragged to the floor, fighting like a 
grizzly bear at bay. 

Soon he partly recovered, rose to ins 
knees, dealing powerful blows with his 
huge fists right and left, until a second 
combined attack dragged him down. 

Partly rising again, he fought like a 
demon," and more than one boy who took 



part in the capture carries to this day the 
scars of that battle. 

One was nearly laid senseless, two 
others limped away, too badly hurt to do 
aught but look on. Most of us, how- 
ever, managed to dodge the fellow's 
heaviest blows, and while he was occu- 
pied with some in front, the others at- 
tacked him in the rear, in the flank, every- 
where. 

Suddenly he made a rush for the cor- 
ner of the room, and there, with the wall 
at his back, he fought to a greater advan- 
tage. 

lie would seize a boy and hurl him 
from him with tremendous force, only to 
fall upon the outstretched arms of his 
comrades, thus escaping serious injury. 
But woe betide any of us who received a 
direct blow from the fist or kick from the 
foot of that desperate giant ! 

At length he aimed a furious kick that 
missed its mark, and his extended foot 
and leg were seized by several of the 
boys, who by a sudden upward move- 
ment brought him sprawling down on his 
back. 

Up to this moment both sides had 
fought only with the weapon with which 
nature had provided them. Not one of 
us had thought to call in the aid of clubs 
or stones. But now, as good luck would 
have it, just as the prostrate foe had 
turned on his face, and was about to re- 
gain his feet, one of the larger boys came 
running to the spot with the silver brick 
in ins hands, and raising it high above 
him, brought it down with tremendous 
force on the back of the negro's skull. 

That blow settled the fortunes of the 
day. The prize for which we were con- 
tending was turned into a weapon of vic- 
tory. 

There was no more fight in that darkey. 
He dropped, powerless and senseless, and 
for a moment we all fell back with a feel- 
ing of horror. 

Then there was a hurried consultation. 
The man's hands and feet were securely 
tied with the straps of the game-bags, 
and he was carried into the pine woods. 

There the boys cut heavy ciubs and 
piled up rocks as a means of defense 
against the rascal's accomplices, should 
any come, and thus stood guard in true 
military style around the prostrate pris- 
oner. 

Meanwhile, myself and a companion, 
taking with us the silver brick, hastened 
homeward as fast as our weary limbs 
would catty us, and related the exciting 
story to my father. 

Without" loss of time, his light wagon, 
behind our two grays, carried himself, 
two stalwart constables, and us two boys 
back to the garrison in the woods. 

There we found the youthful guards 
with raised clubs, threatening the prison- 
er, who, having regained his senses, was 
now doing his level best to slip the straps 
and regain his liberty. 

When he saw the officers, however, he 
ceased his struggles, and submitted to be 
lilted into the wagon and carried back to 
town, the boys marching in triumph be- 
hind. 

So'ended that memorable game of hare 
and hounds. 

A few days afterward, by carefully 
watching the old stone house, two other 
negroes were captured, one of whom 
turned State's evidence, and gave full 
particulars of the robbery. 

They had been admitted to our house 
by the young colored girl, and they had 
afterward hidden the brick where I had 
found it, intending in time to melt and 
sell the silver. 

The informant declared that he knew 
nothing about the gold-headed cane, and 
that it was not stolen on the night of the 
robbery to which lie confessed. 

All the other parties, including the 
girl, were duly convicted, and sentenced 
to Imprisonment at hard labor for a term 
of years. 

The reward which had been offered for 
the recovery of the silver brick justly fell 
to me, and my father made presents of 
money to all the boys engaged in the im- 
portant capture of the thief. 



HOW PAPIER MACHE IS MADE. 

Cotton forms the basis of the paper used. 
The sheets are pasted together with dex- 
trine until the mass is thick enough to go 
under the hydraulic press. There they are 
squeezed into any desired form, which, 
when dry, is hard and a good deal lighter, 
bulk for hulk, than any wood. This pro- 
duct is porcless, fibreless, sapless and knot- 
less. It is subjected for twenty-four hours 
to a high drying heat. Then it can be work- 
ed with any kind of tool. The varnishing 
of it is a mere detail. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

CONCERNING THE PURSUER AND THE PUR- 
SUED. 

When the boat left the shore, Poll King 
had not a very clear idea of what he in- 
tended to do. It would be worse than 
folly to go down to Wimbledon, or to row 
in that direction, and there was no means 
of getting away from the lake at the up- 
per end. 

But he had not pulled five minutes be- 
fore he had a plan of operations in his 
head, and he looked about him for the 
means of reducing it to practice. 

The stout constable and the rheumatic 
landlord had not yet appeared on the 
road from the cabin, and Poll's first point 
was to put them on the wrong scent 
when they did reach the lake. 

If there was anything that could be 
called the shore of the lake above the 
bridge, it was the line of trees and bushes 
which were out of the water in a dry 
time. But there was depth enough to 
float the boat for a considerable distance 
inside of this line. Of course the navi- 
gation of such waters was extremely 
difficult. 

To explore the woods in a boat might 
be a very pleasant amusement under 
other circumstances ; but at the present 
time it was not "business," and Poll had 
no desire to engage in such an occupa- 
tion. He had the stroke oar, and he gave 
Jule all the hard work he wanted to do 
for the next ten minutes, for he pulled a 
very rapid and strong stroke. 

By this time the boat was coming up 
with a point of the original shore which 
projected some distance out into the lake. 

Poll directed Max to steer the boat in 
behind this point. Beyond it was a little 
bay, but the sheet of water showed no 
dry land beyond in the woods. 

"What are we going to do in here, 
Poll .'"asked Max, who had been silent 
up to this point, though bis curiosity was 
greatly excited. 

" We are simply going to get out of 
sight for a while," replied Poll. "Our 
pursuers will come out of the Woods in a 
few minutes more, and I don't believe 
they will know where to look for us. 
That will do, Jule ; we needn't row any 
more just now." 

With his oar Poll worked the boat into 
a nook behind some bushes, where it was 
perfectly concealed from any person on 
the shore in the vicinity of the bridge, or 
even from the lake, unless the observer 
was above the point. 

The leader then secured a position 
where he could look through an opening 
in the bushes, and see all that took place 
at the point where the road came out of 
the swamp. 

The pursuers were evidently moving at 
a very moderate pace, for there was no 
signs of them at the bridge when Poll 
had arranged everything to his satisfac- 
tion. It was a terribly rough road, and 
they were obliged to choose their ground 
very carefully. 

"Do you believe that Squire Bickle- 
fort's house has really been robbed, 
Poll?" asked Jule, when the time began 
to hang rather heavy on his hands, for 
excitement and inactivity do not work 
well together 

"Don't talk so loud, Jule. The road 
from the cabin may run very near to tile 
point where we are," interposed Poll, 
earnestly. "No fellow must speak out 
loud again until we are out of the woods. 
If Luddy should hear us, he and Mat- 
thew King would stay up here all day, 
waiting for us to come out; and you 
must remember that we have nothing 
with us for supper." 

"All right," replied Jule, in a very low 
tone ; " but 1 believe that road don't come 
anywhere near this place." 

" I didn't take the bearings, and I don't 
know that it does ; but it is best to be on 
the safe side. I don't see any reason to 
doubt that the squire's house has been 
robbed. There lias been a good deal of 
that sort of business done, for I read of 
half a dozen robberies of dwelling houses 
in the weekly paper. All of tliem were 
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done in the daytime, when the folks were 
away." 

"1 read about two of them in the pa- 
per last Sunday," added Max, careful to 
speak in a whisper. "The robbers found 
out ill some way that the people were not 
at home before they did anything." 

"1 didn't know but Luddy invented 
the statement in order to have some rea- 
son for arresting us," said Jule. 

" lie has cheek enough to do almost 
anything, but I don't believe he would 
dare to arrest us on a false charge. He 
Would make himself liable for it," rea- 
soned Perth " Now 1 think of it, I should- 
n't woitdef if that mail who gave me the 
half-dollar for going to see whether the 
squire Was at home Was the fellow that 
did.it." 

"What sort of a looking man was he ?" 
said Max, who had the belief that a bur- 
glar or a thief niiist necessarily be a very 
hard-looking person. 

" There were two of them in the buggy. 
The man that was driving, and who did 
the talking, was a good-looking fellow, 
itild smiled as pleasantly as though he 
had kept a dry-goods shop," answered 
Po.Il. " The other one was a good deal 
older, but both of thehi looked and acted 
like respectable people." 

"But you said lie turned his team and 
drove off the way he came when you had 
told him the squire was not at home," 
suggested Jule. 

" lie did, and he seemed to be very 
much disappointed when I told him the 
squire was out of town and would not re- 
turn till night." 

"All that doesn't look as though they 
were robbers," paid Max. "1 don't be- 
lieve they were the fellows that did it." 

"You can't tell bv the looks of men 
what they will do. Keep quiet 1 There 
they come ! Don't speak another wol'd !" 

The landlord and the constable emerg- 
ed from the bushes which concealed the 
swamp toad. They walked Very slowly, 
and both of them seemed to be about 
used up after the tramp they had taken. 

They did not stop till they reached the 
bridge, Which was only a few rods from 
the woods. 

Poll watched them with the most in- 
tense interest, but he did not open his 
mouth to speak a word. 

The lake was entirely smooth, and 
there was not breeze enough 'to stir the 
leaves on the trees. The fugitives could 
hear the sound of the voices of the two 
pursuers, but not plainly enough to dis- 
tinguish what they said. But there was a 
certain sharpness in the tones which in- 
dicated that they were not in perfect ac- 
cord. 

Doubtless they were discouraged and 
dispirited by theill success of their mis- 
sion, and it was just like the landlord to 
charge all the blame of losing the boys 
upon the constable. He. had neglected to 
SeCUi'e them in the beginning, and Poll 
had been too quick for him in the end. 

"What are they going to do?" asked 
Max, who was not in as good a position 
to see as Poll. 

"Hush I Not a word I" replied the 
leader, shaking his head vigorously. 

The fact that he could hear the sound 
of the pursuers' voices assured him that 
he could not be too cautious, and if Max 
talked at all, he might raise his voice in 
some moment of excitement. 

Matthew King and Luddy stood upon 
the bridge, looking about them. 

It was plain enough to the interested ob- 
servers that they could see nothing which 
would afford them any information in re- 
gard to the fugitives. 

On the lake there was not a boat or any- 
thing else in sight. It was nothing but a 
blank of smooth water. 

The tone of their voices indicated that 
they were disputing together about some- 
thing, and it was not difficult to under- 
stand what it was without comprehending 
a word that passed between them. 

So far as the pursuit was concerned, 
they had come to the end of their rope, and 
the question with them was what to do 
next. 

What had become of the boys? Had 
they gone to Wimbledon, or were they 
concealed in the vicinity of the bridge ? 
Poll was confident this was the subject of 
the dispute between them. They must 
have opposite views on this question. 

After wrangling for some little time, 
during which botli of them made . rather 
violent gestures, as though they were in 
earnest, the constable pointed to various 
localities around him, and finally, leaving 
the landlord on the bridge, he walked to- 
ward the place where the boys were con- 
cealed. 

Max began to be very much excited at 



this movement on the part of the officer, 
and Poll did not feel quite so confident as 
before. 

Was it possible that the constable had 
discovered them through the bushes ? He 
had pointed in that direction several times 
in his discussion with his companion. 

But the leader of the expedition did not 
give way to the fear and discouragement 
which had overtaken Max, and which had 
affected Jule in a milder degree. 

The water around them was at least two 
feet deep among the trees, and the clumsy 
constable could not make much headway 
in wading through it. It was easy enough 
togefc out of ids way if lie came too near. 

Poll did not allow himself to speak, but 
he made gestures which did something to 
reassure his companions. 

The officer had gone into the woods, 
where they could not see him, and they 
could only wait till he showed himself 
again, either in the woods or on the open 
ground by the lake. 

Matthew King had seated himself on. 
one of the logs which kept the planks of 
the bridge in place. Once in a while he 
shouted to the constable, but the latter 
made no reply. 

Poll and his companions kept a sharp 
lookout for the appearance of the consta- 
ble in the woods near them, but he did not 
show himself. 

As fat as they could see through the 
dense growth of young trees, the water 
covered the ground, and Buddy was not 
likely to wet his feet if he could help it. 

At last he came in sight again, and 
walked toward the landlord on the 
bridge. It looked as though he had 
given up the search. 



CHAPTER XX. 

ON THE WAT TO THE ROCKY MOUN- 
TAINS. 

Tile sound of angry voices came to the 
fugitives again as Buddy returned to the 
bridge. But the constable seemed still to 
be obstinate, for he began to examine all 
tile clumps of bushes in the neighbor- 
hood, and speut some time in this way. 
Matthew King kept up a running fire of 
protest all the time ; but the officer did 
not seem to heed him. 

When they returned to Crimbleton that 
night, each had his story to tell of this dis- 
pute. The landlord said the constable 
was a "natural fool," for he spent so 
much time in looking in the bushes for 
the boys, that they had plenty of time to 
get away from them. 

In his opinion, they had failed to catch 
the runaways solely on account of the stu- 
pidity of Luddy. The select crowd in the 
bar-room of the American House accept- 
ed his opinion, and made his their own. 

On the other hand, Luddy insisted that 
their mistake was in not staying at the 
bridge till the fugitives came out, and no- 
thing but the stupid impatience of the 
landlord had defeated them in the cap- 
ture of the boys. 

Of course, the constable's friends, to 
whom he told his story, believed he was 
right and the landlord was at fault. 

When the officer had beat through 
every bush in the vicinity of the creek, he 
returned to the bridge, and there was an- 
other animated dispute. 

Time passed very slowly to the anxious 
lads, but it seemed to them that this last 
discussion occupied a full hour, when it 
was really not more than twenty minutes. 

The dispute finally ended in their bring- 
ing out the team from the bushes. Mat- 
thew seated himself in the vehicle, and so 
did Luddy, but not till he had made a very 
leisurely survey of the surroundings, as 
though it were still possible for him to get 
a sight of the boys. 

He did not see or hear them, thanks to 
the careful precautions of their leader, 
and he took his place in the wagon. 

The landlord drove off in the direction 
of Wimbledon. 

It was not till the, wagon had disap- 
peared at least a quarter of a mile below 
the bridge that Poll ventured to speak. 

Tlie time had now come to provide for 
the future. Though innocent of the rob- 
bery with which he was accused, he was 
not willing to go back to Crimbleton and 
"face the music." He could not do so 
without explaining where the large sum 
of money in possession of his party had 
been obtained. 

The contract with Squire Bicklefort 
must not be violated, at any rate. He had 
treated them kindly, and even if he had 
given them no money, they would not 
have been willing to expose the weakness 
of a man as repentant as he had been, 
and be the cause of his social and busi- 
ness downfall in the town. 



Poll felt that lie had seen Crimbleton 
for the last time when he and his friends 
took the road for the swamp. He had 
spent the forenoon in thinking how the 
trio could reach the Great West ; and he 
meant by this term any region in the vi- 
cinity of the Kocky Mountains. His im- 
agination had been fired by reading sev- 
eral books about the silver regions of the 
Southwest, and he believed he could make 
his way there. 

" I don't see but that we are all right 
now," said Poll, when he had been silent 
a good deal longer than Max thought was 
necessary. " They have gone, and we 
need fear them no longer." 

" That's so ; and now all we have to do 
is to make the next move," said Max, ra- 
ther petulantly. "Let us get out of this 
hole the first thing." 

"Don't be in a hurry, Max," laughed 
Poll. "Too much fire may spoil the soup. 
I don't mean to jump out of the frying- 
pan into the fire. That constable has got 
an idea in his head." 

"So has your loving father," added 
Jule. 

"And the idea of the one is not at all 
the idea of the other, for they have been 
in a row ever since they came out of the 
swamp. My loving father has a will of 
his own, and he always insists on having 
his own way, which did not happen to be 
the constable's way. I suppose you un- 
derstand what they are wrangling about, 
Max?" continued Poll. 

"Not in the least. I couldn't hear a 
word they said," answered the growler, 
as though the leader expected an unrea- 
sonable thing of him, for lie could not 
pretend to tell what people were talking 
about by sight alone. 

"I couldn't hear anything they said 
any more than you could ; but I am per- 
fectly sure that the constable believed we 
were concealed somewhere in this neigh- 
borhood, while my loving father was con- 
fident that we had gone on to Wimbledon, 
or in that direction. If you are going to 
be a general, Max, you must learn to read 
the intentions and movements of the 
enemy." 

" I am not going to be a geneial, and I 
don't think you know any better than I 
do what they were talking about, "mut- 
tered Max. 

"I am going to believe I know, at any 
rate, and act accordingly. I don't think 
Luddy is very smart ; but he thinks he is, 
and after letting us slip through his fin- 
gers once, lie will try to be sharper next 
time. 1 shouldn't wonder if they had 
gone a little way up that road, in order to 
make us think that they had left for good, 
and thus induce us to come out of our 
hiding-place. I am not'tobe caught in 
that trap." 

" Luddy isn't the only fellow that 
thinks he is smart!" snapped Max. 

"All right! I forgive you, my dear 
fellow, even if you do think you are 
smart. In fact, 1 don't know but every 
fellow thinks the same thing of himself," 
laughed Poll. 

" You do, at any rate !" retorted Max. 
"I begin to think I have had about 
enough of this thing!" 

" And that is what makes you so 
cross ?" 

"I am not cross: but I don't want to 
stay all the rest of the day and all night 
in this miserable place." 

"Then I wouldn't if I were you," ad- 
vised Poll, in whom there appeared to be 
no crumb of comfort for his disaffected 
friend. "I shall not let up till I get to 
New Mexico, or some other region in that 
locality. The last book I read was ' The 
Marvelous Country,' which was all about 
Arizona and New Mexico, and I am go- 
ing there for one, as sure as you live. 
But you needn't go, Max." 

"Do you want to leave me behind?" 
asked the grumbler. 

" Yes, if you are going to growl all the 
time, as you have been doing since you 
got up this morning," replied Poll, witli 
the most refreshing candor. 

" I was born on the Fourth of July as 
well as you, and I have some notions of 
my own !" answered Max. " Can't a 
fellow speak without being accused of 
growling?" 

"Didn't you say you had had enough 
of this thing ? If you have, all I can say 
is that you are as free and independent as 
Jule and I. If you are dissatisfied, all 
you have to do is to back out, and I shall 
have no hard feelings toward you," re- 
joined Poll. "If you want to go back to 
the home of the carpenter, you know the 
way, and all you have to do is to start at 
once. You are not charged with the rob- 
bery of the squire's house, and it will be 
safe enough for you to go back." 



"I don't want to go back," said Max, 
suddenly brightening up. "My mother 
grumbles all the time, and I must have 
caught some of it from her. I will go to 
New Mexico, or anywhere else, with you, 
and I shall not back out." 

"That sounds more like you. It is ne- 
cessary one of us should take the lead, 
and I don't care to do it. If you will go 
ahead witli it, Max, I will obey orders." 

" No, 1 don't want to be the leader, 
and 1 am willing to follow you and do as 
you say, though I should like to know 
about it, when it is convenient." 

" I can't always tell you what I am go- 
ing to do, as, for instance, when we bolt- 
ed from the officer at the cabin just 
now," replied Poll. " I shouldn't ask you 
to do it." 

"I said when it was convenient," Max 
explained. 

"There they are, coming back!" ex- 
claimed Jule, who had been watching 
the road up the lake. 

" They have been gone just longenough 
to make us think they had left for good," 
said Poll. "I don't think it will be quite 
safe for us to show ourselves on the open 
ground by the lake any time to-day." 

" We should have been seen if we had 
left this place, as Max wanted to do," 
added Jule. 

"I give it up, and I won't say another 
word," said Max. 

Poll watched the covered wagon of the 
hotel-keeper with interest ; but as the 
party had not shown themselves, he was 
not alarmed. 

Matthew King drove up to the bridge. 
The constable got out of the wagon, and 
looked all around him with the greatest 
care, but he could see nothing of his in- 
tended victims. 

There was another dispute, or, at least, 
a volley of growls on the part of the land- 
lord. But they remained at the bridge 
only a few minutes, and then the owner 
of the team drove off. 

"All right ; but it will not be safe to go 
out on the lake in the boat again, though 
I don't believe they will come back a sec- 
ond time. But the men from the semi- 
nary may come along and report us in 
Wimbledon when they go back there." 

"But after we have dodged the whole 
of them, what are we going to do then?" 
asked Max, quite pleasantly for him. 

" That is a fair question. 1 will answer 
it as well as I can," replied Poll. "We 
must get away from this region the best 
way we can, and it must be by some 
roundabout route. We must pick our 
way through the woods, and if we keep 
to the eastward of the swamp, we shall 
pass between Crimbleton and Morley. We 
must head to the southeast, and that's all 
1 can say about it now, for it is all I 
hnow. We will move in that direction 
till we come to ground we can stand on." 

The boys were glad to make any move- 
ment, and they went to work witli a will. 
They shoved the boat with the oars into 
the woods, and in a short time they came 
to shallow water. 

After getting aground a great many 
times, they succeeded in reaching solid 
earth, where they could jump upon it 
with the aid of the oars. 

They soon found the road from the 
cabin, winch they followed till they came 
to a less beaten path, leading in the di- 
rection Poll had mentioned. They struck 
in it, and walked as fast as the nature of 
the path would permit for a couple of 
hours. 

Then they came to another road, from 
the direction of the lake ; but they con- 
tinued on their way in the one they had 
chosen before. 

In an hour they discovered another 
cabin, with the remains of charcoal-pits 
around it ; but the smoke was pouring 
out of its stone chimney. Poll was in 

dOUbt. [TO BE CONTINUED.] 



A SOMEWHAT HISTORIC TUNE. 

In Scotland and the North of Ireland the 
saying of "the tunc that the cow died of " 
is very common in the mouths of the 
peasantry, though all who use it may not 
understand its origin. It arose out of an 
old song: 

"There was an old man, and he had an old 
cow, 
And he had nothing to give her; 
So he took out his fiddle and played her a 
tune — 
Consider, erood cow, consider: 
This is no rime of the year for the grass to 
g row- 
Consider, good cow, consider." 

The old cow died of hunger, and when 
any grotesquely melancholy tune or song 
is uttered, the North country people say 
"That is the tune the cow died of." 
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A Four-Footed Turncoat. 



BY C. F. HOLDER. 

In watching the movements of animals, 
we often see some peculiarity or action 
that calls to mind another and entirely 
different creature. Tills similarity is 
quite strongly marked in the ermine, or 
stoat, as it is called in England. When 
looking closely at the slender, wily little 
quadruped, one cannot help wondering 
if, after all, it is not a furry, four-legged 
snake. 

Everything points to such a suggestion. 
The pointed head, the sharp, head-like 
eyes, that at times gleam with a greenish 
light, the lithe, wiry body, long neck and 
slender tail— all are snake-like ; and when 
the little animal is crouching, its long neck 
extended, and its head gently sway ing from 
side to side, the resemblance is striking. 
Then, too, the ermine has at least one 
habit of the snake's— that of preying upon 
birds. 

How softly and serpent-like, as we see 
him here depicted, lie lias crept up the 
tree, his summer coat rendering him incon- 
spicuous ! and now, directly under the 
nest, lie is slyly peeping upward, his sharp 
eyes, glistening with hungry expectancy, 
trying to ascertain whether he is to be 
repaid for his trouble by eggs, young 
birds, or the old ones. 

Either are acceptable, nothing in the 
animal line coining amiss, be it rats, mice, 
birds, lizards, chickens or eggs. Ilis ap- 
petite is good and his taste not discrimi- 
nating. 

A few steps more, a quick spring, and 
a shower of feathers through the trees 
will tell the story of another tragedy in 
bird-life. 

The weasel, ermine, or stoat, or Pztto- 
rius erminea, as it is termed, has a wide 
geographical range, the same species be- 
ing found in Europe, Asia and America. 

In our own country they are met with 
from far up in the Arctic regions to the 
southern borders of the United States on 
the Mexican aide ; and, for the benefit of 
our readers who have not seen the little 
hunter, the following are some of its chief 
distinguishing points : 

The ermine is from eight to eleven inches 
in length, slender and wiry; much more 
so than you would imagine from the illus- 
tration, the neck being especially long. 
The tail is bushy, and largest at the tip, 
which is bla'ck. It has powerful claws 
for so small a creature, sharp teeth, and 
if you pass your fingers over the cheeks, 
the muscles that work the jaws are found 
to be remarkably well developed, explain- 
ing to some extent how the animal can 
capture game so much larger than itself. 

These features we always find in the 
ermine ; but in the matter of color it is a 
veritable turncoat. You can never de- 
pend on it. In our picture it is repre- 
sented in a dull, mahogany-colored coat, 
the under side being a pale, sulphury 
yellow. 

This is in the summer or spring, but if 
we should happen to see the very same 
little fellow six months later, or in the 
late autumn, he could well deny his iden- 
tity, as he would now have a mottled 
coat, mahogany, sulphur and pure white 
being oddly mixed up— a coat of many 
colors, you might say, and, as regards 
color, almost the only familiar point would 
be the black tip of the tail. 

Should we now lose sight of our friend 
until midwinter, we would hardly believe 
our eyes, as he has assumed a coat of 
pure 'white, except the tip of the tail, 
which is as black as ever. 

In this change we have another exam- 
ple of one of the wise provisions of the 
great Giver that I have often pointed out 
in former articles. 

What is the provision in this case ? 
One benefit is evident at the very outset. 
The ermine, if mahogany color, would be 
a conspicuous object on the white snow, 
while, in its winter coat of white, it is in- 
conspicuous, enabling il to avoid its ene- 
mies or creep unobserved upon its prey. 

Applying the same reasoning to the 
winter hue, and we lind that the pure 
white would attract great attention among 
the green leaves, on dark tree-trunks, or, 
in fact, anywhere ; so we may assume, 
first, that the change from dark to white 



in winter, and back to brown in the sum- 
mer, is protective. 

Another benefit suggests itself. In the 
Slimmer we wear white clothing because 
dark colors absorb the heat, and light col- 
ors radiate but little ; so we see, secondly, 
that the ermine's white coat tends to pre- 
serve its internal heat in the winter. 

The direct cause, however, of the 
change— that is, the physiological reason 
for it — has not been determined to the sat- 
isfaction of all ; but that it has some- 
thing to do witli the weather is evident 
from the fact that in climates where there 
is no snow-fall the ermine does not change 
its color. 

The habits of the animal vary with the 
latitude. The nest is made in an under- 
ground burrow, often under the roots of 
a tree or a ledge of rocks. Here, in a soft 
mass of moss, or vegetable fibre, and 
leaves, the young ermine are reared, often 
ten or twelve appearing in a single brood 
—curious little creatures at first, but soon 
assuming the snake-like motions of the 
mother. 



They are generally born from March to 
June, and when quite young are an ashy 
hue above and white beneath. As soon 
as they are weaned, the mother forages 
for them constantly, and in the nest will 
be found a curious collection of tails, 
skins, feet and bones of mice, lizards and 
various animals. 

When the mother returns with a vic- 
tim, the little ones crowd up the nest to 
meet her, uttering cries that have been 
compared to those of a very young kit- 
ten. 

At this time, and, indeed, at others, the 
ermine is bold and courageous, and, 
when the nest is robbed of the young, the 
mother bus been known to follow the rob- 
ber for a long distance. 

In England the stoat, as it is called 
there, is even more courageous than in 
this country. In one instance that I re- 
call, a gentleman was attacked by seve- 
ral, the little creatures darting at him 
with great fury, trying to run up his 
clothes, attempting to fasten their teeth 
in ins throat, and only after being severe- 



ly bitten while beating them off, did he 
destroy them. 

This courage and bravery is taken ad- 
vantage of by rat-catchers, who some- 
times employ them in ridding houses and 
buildings of these pests— the courageous 
animals seemingly taking delight in de- 
stroying all other animals. 

In one day a single ermine has been 
known to rid a dwelling of a large num- 
ber of rats. A few moments alter it was 
released, and had entered the wall, a 
squeaking was heard, that was kept up 
all day, the rat-hunter coming out at 
night completely exhausted, and, when 
the floor was taken up, the rats that had 
been slaughtered in various localities 
were found piled in a single heap, as if 
the little hunter wished to show the ex- 
tent of his prowess. 

The ermine was formerly one of the 
most valuable fur-bearing animals, and is 
still in demand, certain robes of state be- 
ing lined with them. 

In early days the fur, in Russia, was an 
insignia of royalty. 
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MIDSUMMER MAGIC. 



BY HELTSN WHITNEY CLAHKE. 

I sat in my chair 

On a bright afternoon. 
The bees in the clover 

Were hamming a tune : 
The children were seeking 

For eggs in the hay, 
And shouting aloud 

In .heir boisterous way. 

The house was quite silent, 

With only myself 
And the old eight-day clock 

That stood tip on the shelf, 
And softly kept singing 

Its dreamy tiok-tock, 
When all ot a sudden 

1 had a great shock. 

For what did I see 

But the mop and the broom 
Come out from their corners 

And dance 'round the room ! 
Then the shovel and tongs 

Followed them on the floor— 
Such a frolic, I'm sure, 

Never happened before. 

And next the tin dipper 

And long-handled spoon 
Spun lightly away 

To a mystical tune. 
The frying-pan reeled 

Like a sailor at sea, 
And the tall silver candlesticks 

Waltzed with great glee. 

The pie-pans rolled madly 

About here and there, 
Getting many sly kicks 

Fran: the table and chair. 
The rolling-pin came 

From his stout wooden peg, 
And danced all about 

On his one wooden leg. 

The coffee-pot gallantly 

Bowed to the tray, 
And soon with the rest 

They went whirling away. 
The oyster-spoon led 

An old-time minuet, 
And the egg-beater made 

A most graceful pirouette. 

But all of a sudden, 

Amidst my surprise, 
My spectacles dropped 

With a crash from my eyes. 
Then away to their places 

The dancers all fled; 
The mop and the broom 

To their corners soon sped. 

The rolling-pin climbed 

To his peg on the wall. 
And frying-pan, coffee-pot, 

Pie-pans and all 
Flew off to their places, 

And— Well, 1 declare 
That I had been taking 

A nap in my chair ! 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

"Wake up, Landor ! It is half-past 
four, and breakfast is ready. Tumble 
into your shooting togs quick as you can, 
for we want to make the first day on 
father's new schedule a ronser !" 

Greg's ringing voice acted like magic 
upon me, and I was up in a minute, pull- 
ing on my clothes by the light of a tallow 
candle. 

In ten minutes' time three Nimrods 
were discussing a good hot breakfast pre- 
pared by the deft hands of the sleepless 
Tang-kee, and in twenty minutes from 
the time Gregory called me we were in the 
saddle, with rifles across our backs, re- 
volvers and knives in our belts, and a 
good lunch in our game-pockets, gallop- 
ing away through the gloaming, bound 
for the haunts of the lordly elk. 

Arriving at the point where Clear Creek 
cuts through the mountain, we drew rein 
and slowly picked our way along the 
boulder-strewn trail through the canyon. 

John was on the lead, and, as "strict 
silence" was the command, not a word 
was spoken, no sound breaking the quiet 
of that beautiful September morning, 
save the rushing of the waters as they 
foamed by us. 

For two miles we followed the uncer- 
tain path, the light growing stronger 
every moment, until, when John whisper- 
ed a halt, we could distinguish objects 
quite distinctly. 

We had stopped in a lovely sylvan glade 



formed by the widening of the gorge di- 
rectly at the point where a considerable 
stream came down another gorge at the 
left and united with the main creek. 

"This is Wallace Creek," said John, 
"and here we will leave our horses and 
f oiler up to where the greaser says he 
seen the elk." 

Dismounting, we picketed our horses 
on the little flat formed by the junction of 
the creeks, where the grass grew lush and 
sweet, knowing that we were morally cer- 
tain of finding the intelligent animals 
there on our return. 

"Now for a tough tramp, boys, up 
Wallace Creek gorge," remarked the 
hunter, as he led the way. "Some fellers 
couldn't git through at all., but I happen 



scenery, and it was stupendous. As we 
followed up the gorge, we had gradually 
left the bed of the stream below us, and 
were now clinging to the sloping sides five 
hundred feet above the water. 

There was no particular danger, as 
there was plenty of underbrush to cling 
to; but I could feel a far-away, helpless 
sensation come over me every time my 
eye wandered below, so i gave that up, 
and kept my gaze fixed on the peaks tow- 
ering above me on every side. 

After a hard scramble of perhaps half 
an hour's duration, we paused on a little 
shelf or ledge, entirely out of breath. 

"Now lei's get our wind," said John, 

and then I'll give you the plan I've got 
the elk." 



growing smaller and more stunted until 
the timber line was reached, when they 
ceased altogether. 

The whole length of the belt was fully 
a mile, and its width we could not deter- 
mine from our position. As the wind was 
directly in our faces, John's plan was to 
post Gregory and me at favorable points 
on the leeward side of the belt, about a 
quarter of a mile apart, while he made a 
detour, coming up on the opposite or wind- 
ward side. 

lie figured that he might possibly stalk 
them, and get a shot before they got his 
scent. But, if they discovered him, they 
would certainly run down wind, which 
was in our direction, and one of us would 
be pretty sure to get a chance at them. 




''I KAN UP TO HTM WTTH A OLA 



WHOOP, AND STOOD, TROUD AS A KTNQ, OVER MY FIRST ELK." 



to know a path that will take us right up 
to the top. 'Tain't any too good footing, 
but 1 once lugged a big-horn down it on 
my back, and if I did that, I reckon we 
can make it with nothing but our rifles." 

"What do you mean by saying nothing 
but our rities, John?" said Gregory. 
" You forget that when we come down 
this path to-night, we. will each of us pro- 
bably have aii elk to pack, and an elk, 
you know, weighs a good deal more than 
a big-born." 

"Well, I tell you what it is, Greg. If 
we are lucky enough to knock over a 
coujile of them big fellers to-day, I want 
to bet a b'ar-skin that you boys can't be 
hired for love nor money to pack even 
their tongues. You'll be so dog-tired fol- 
lering old John that you can't wiggle !" 

And the old man gave a quiet laugh and 
trudged on. 

The conversation, which had been car- 
ried on in whispers, now ceased altoge- 
ther. In fact, as we followed the narrow 
trail leading 'up the sides of the gorge, 
there was very little chance for talking, 
all our attention being given to securing 
a foothold and working our way upward. 

Occasionally, when we would pause for 
breath, 1 would look about to take in the 



So we all sat down, gasping in the rari- 
fied air like fish out of water. When 
we had thoroughly recovered our breath, 
Gregory looked at his watch, and gave the 
time as just twenty minutes after six. 

"We are in good season, boys," said 
the hunter, "but we hain'i got no time to 
lose. So roller me to the next level, and 
1 will post you." 

Up we scrambled to the point indicated, 
and found ourselves at the top of the can- 
yon, with a stretch of mountain and for- 
est reaching away and above us ; in some 
places ascending gently, again rising pre- 
cipitously, always tending upward, how- 
ever, and ending at last in snow-crowned 
peaks, thousands of feet in the air. 

"Here we are," said John, drawing a 
long breath, and looking critically about 
him ; " and right here is where Pierre 
stood when he seen the elk. I talked to 
him about it, and, as near as I can make 
out from his outlandish jargon, the band 
went into that belt of timber and scrub at 
the foot of yonder ridge ; and, as he says 
they didn't see him, my opinion is that 
they are there yet." 

The timber mentioned was about a half- 
mile distant, and crowned a ridge extend- 
ing up the face of the mountain, the trees 



He then directed us where to "locate," 
and instructed us to pay no attention to 
any deer or " varmint," except panther, 
that might come out within shot. 

" For you know, boys," said he, " we are 
after elk, and we can't afford to take no 
chances on smaller game. And now, crawl 
to your positions, and stay there until you 
hear two shots from my revolver. Then 
come to me, and be careful to know just 
what you are shooting at before you pull 
trigger. I don't want no accidents when 
1 am captain." 

Greg winked at me, and said : 

"No fear, John ; we shoot at nothing 
to-day but the elk." 

Greg and I started at once for our posi- 
tions, while John took a diagonal direc- 
tion down the mountain, the better to 
get around the lower end of the timber 
belt. 

AVe were all soon out of sight and hear- 
ing of one another, and for my part I 
found it pretty rough traveling across the 
rocky slope, intersected as it was with 
gullies and strewn with huge boulders. 

But the very difficulties I encountered 
enabled me to keep out of sight, and 
when 1 reached the great rock where I 
was to take my stand I was very certain 
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that the sharpest eyes watching from the 
timber could not have seen ine. 

My position was a splendid one, within 
a hundred yards of the helt and com- 
manding an unobstructed view along its 
front of more than a quarter of a mile. 

Settling down in an easy position, with 
my rifle resting along a niche in the rock, 
I prepared to wait the turn of events. 

No boy can ever hope to become a suc- 
cessful hunter or fisherman unless he ex- 
ercises the virtue of patience. Even in 
the pursuit of smaller game and inferior 
fish, this trait must be constantly brought 
into play, or empty game-bags and light 
fish-baskets are sure to be the rule. 

The boy who can sit upon a neighbor- 
ing log long enough, and watcli the hole 
where bushy-tail disappeared way up in 
that old oak, will surely get the squirrel ; 
and lie who lias the most patience in 
crawling through the underbrush along 
the trout stream, dropping into the least 
fished holes, will get more and heavier 
trout than he who follows along the old 
beaten paths and carelessly makes his 
casts. 

I was always a patient fellow, and as I 
sat in anxious suspense, that fine morn- 
ing, with every sense on the alert for the 
slightest move in the timber, I had an 
excellent opportunity to exercise that 
virtue. 

For a whole hour I sat as motionless as 
the rocks around me, seeing nothing but 
an occasional mountain rat, scuttling 
along the rocks. 

I had just about given up all hopes of 
seeing anything larger, when I heard a 
suddeu crash! crash! crash! bump! 
bump ! bump ! of some hoofed animal 
coming through the thick undergrowth 
with tremendous leaps. 

Nearer and nearer came the sound, 
louder and louder beat my heart, tighter 
and tighter my fingers clutched my rifle. 

Then suddenly, with a flying bound, a 
magnificent black-tail buck cleared the 
fringe of underbrush lining the outer 
edge of the timber, and paused for an in- 
stant within a hundred yards of my 
stand. 

What a magnificent shot ! There he 
stood with dilating nostrils, sniffing the 
tainted air, his great ears working to 
catch the slightest sound. 

"Oh, I must shoot!" I mentally ex- 
claimed. "I can't let such a chance go 
by!" 

He still stood where he had landed, and 
I was just drawing a bead on his glossy 
side, when, spang ! from the mountain 
above me came the sharp report of a 
rifle. 

The sound brought not only the deer 
but myself to a determination at once. I 
eased up on my trigger finger, and the 
buck bounded away down the slope, out 
of sight and shot in an instant. 

But, hark! What is that hallo? What 
means that clicking of hoofs — that 
" whacking " on the stone as if a troop 
of cavalry were trotting over a pave- 
ment ? It comes this way, too. 

Yes, here they come— the elk we have 
been seeking ! I see it all now. They 
broke cover near Greg's hiding-place, he 
gave them a shot and turned them down 
the mountain, and they are advancing, 
with that swift, swinging trot peculiar to 
them, directly to a point not fifty yards 
from me. 

I count ten individuals as they come 
sweeping on, led by an old bull, who, 
with his mighty antlers laid well baok on 
his flanks, seems, in his well-poised head 
and flashing eyes, the very monarch of 
the herd, 

I had very little time allowed me for 
admiration," for in a moment they were 
rattling by me, 

As is the case generally witli young 
hunters, 1 singled out the leader for my 
shot, and as his great fore-shoulder ap- 
peared for the fraction of a second be- 
yond the point of my rifle-sight, I pulled 
the trigger. 

CHAPTER XIV. 

Hardly waiting to note the effect of my 
shot, I ejected the spent cartridge, shoved 
in another fresh one, and as the band 
swerved at right angles with their course, 
fired quickly at the last one as they dis- 
appeared around a rocky point. 

Springing to my feet, 1 ran in the direc- 
tion they had gone, and reaching the 
point where they had disappeared, I saw 
something that made my heart leap : for, 
standing about one hundred yards away, 
■was the bull at which I had fired, with 
his legs spread out, his body swaying 
from side to side, his great horned head 
drooping gradually lower and lower, un- 



til finally, with a sudden lurch, he rolled 
over on his side, and was still. 

I ran up to him with a glad whoop, and 
stood, proud as a king, over my first elk. 
How I admired those widespread antlers 
and that sleek, reddish chestnut coat, no 
one can tell that has not been in the same 
position. 

An examination showed that my bullet 
had entered just back of the fore-shoulder 
as aimed, and gone entirely through the 
animal ; but, in spite of the fatal nature 
of the wound, he had run at least fifty 
yards before succumbing. 

Knowing that the chase was over for 
the day, I set up whoop after whoop, and 
soon got an answering volley from Greg, 
then another from Jolin, near by, and in 
a minute or two the old veteran came out 
of the timber on a dog trot, making di- 
rectly for me. 

"You wiped the old man's eye this 
time, sure," said lie, puffing away like "a 
porpoise. "A good shot, my boy ; a good 
shot — right through the critter's heart ! 
And Greg has got another. He never 
yelps the way he did a minute ago with- 
out there is good reason for it. So you 
stay here, and I will go up to his stand 
and flag ins game, and then we will come 
back here." 

So off he went, and in about half an 
hour came back with Greg, who seemed 
almost as pleased as I over my success. 

" What a noble fellow he is, Landor ! 
and how glad I am you killed him so 
clean ! It don't often happen that a bull 
elk drops to the first shot from a rifle the 
calibre of yours," said my friend, his 
face glowing with pleasure. 

"But what did you do, Greg?" I asked. 
"Your shot kept me from knocking over 
a black-tail that I was just sighting on." 

"Just sighting on a black-tail, eh?" 
said old John. " I thought I told you not 
to draw trigger on anything but elk or 
mountain lion." 

"I beg your pardon, John," said I, 
"but when that big buck jumped out of 
the brush and stood so temptingly with 
his side toward me, I couldn't resist." 

"Well, I'll let you off this time," said 
John, "seeing you made such a good shot 
afterward." 

"I shot a fat cow," said Greg. "The 
band turned so quick after coming from 
the timber that 1 picked out the nearest." 

But I thought at that time, and I 
have thought so ever since, that the big- 
hearted fellow left the leader for ine, 
knowing that the band must pass within 
shot of my stand. 

While we were talking, John had gone 
to the timber and cut a half-dozen slips of 
wood about four feet in length, and, hav- 
ing tied strips of white cloth— of which 
he seemed to have a supply — to them, 
stuck them up about the elk, remarking 
that lie "guessed the wolves wouldn't 
bother the old fellow now." 

After he had finished, lie said : 

"Come on, boys! There is a spring 
down here a little ways, where we will eat 
our lunch, and then git for the ranch, and 
send Pierre and the boys after the meat." 

Following John, we came to the spring, 
and, with great appetites, enjoyed our 
lunch, washed down as it was with copi- 
ous draughts of the pure mountain water. 

Having finished, we retraced our steps 
of the morning, and found the trail down 
the gulch to the lied of the creek not near 
so bad since the successful issue of the 
hunt. 

Finding the horses all right, we mount- 
ed, and at two o'clock were home again. 
Mr. Ross congratulated us on our success, 
and dispatched Pierre and two other ranch 
hands, with half a dozen led horses and 
bunos, to cut up and pack in the meat. 

John gave them full directions by an- 
other but easier trail, and I told Pierre to 
be sure and bring in the antlers of the 
bull, as I wanted to send them home. 

Mr. Ross gave Tang-kee orders to 
serve supper at four o'clock, and as we 
sat around the board discussing the 
viands, the conversation naturally turned 
on the great elk hunt, and we talked the 
whole matter over, and described every 
detail to Mr. Ross, who was a most will- 
ing listener. 

John said that when he left Greg and 
me, he made pretty good time until he got 
around the lower end of the timber. Then 
he moved very cautiously up the rough 
incline on the opposite side, keeping 
within shot of the' belt, and straining 
every sense for the slightest indication of 
tiie elk. 

He had traversed about two-thirds of 
the length of the cover, and was begin- 
ning to think that they were not there — 
in fact, lie relaxed his vigilance to that ex- 
tent that he laid down his rifle, took out a 



plug of tobacco, and was just cutting off 
a mouthful— when a great crash in the 
undergrowth told him that the band had 
gotten his wind, and were off for the other 
side, where Greg and I were posted. 

He dropped his knife and plug, and 
seized his rifle at once, lint it was no use. 
The game bad started from a point invisi- 
ble to liini, and he never saw them at all. 
So lie could do nothing but stand and lis- 
ten to the heavy tread of the great deer 
until it died away in the distance. 

It was nearly dark when the men came 
in with their animals laden down with 
venison and my pair of antlers. 

Some choice pieces were placed in the 
ice-house, and the balance was cut up 
and packed away in barrels as one would 
beef. 

Pierre said that they found a circle of 
wolves around each carcass, sitting at a 
respectful distance, with their mouths 
watering, kept effectually at bay by 
John's flags. 

I noticed that the Mexican had taken 
the pains to bring back the little strips of 
white cloth used for the scare, which he 
handed to John, who pocketed them with- 
out a word. 

The library seemed very pleasant that 
night, but all its attractions could not 
keep Greg and me awake, and as we bade 
Mr. Ross good-uight at an early hour, he 
said : 

" I am glad, boys, that the first field 
day under the new schedule has proven 
such a good one. Let us hope all our 
coming days may be as pleasant and 
profitable." 



CHAPTER XV. 

Our first school and work day was gone 
through with exactly as we had planned. 
Mr. Ross proved a most excellent teacher, 
and our text books were the latest and 
best. 

We all went to work with a will, and 
tiie forenoon slipped away before we were 
aware of it. 

After dinner— at which, by-the-way, a 
roast of elk and elk steaks figured promi- 
nently — Mr. Ross got out the ranch ac- 
count books, and after giving me an in- 
sight into the methods practiced by him, 
left me, with the assurance "that I would 
do it all right." 

Gregory was out on his tour of inspec- 
tion, so I was left quite alone. 

My experience in Collins & Bro.'s store 
now proved of great benefit to me, and I 
worked away steadily until supper-time, 
when Mr. Ross came in, and said : 

"Well, Landor, how does it seem to be 
head book-keeper on the ranch ?" 

I told him "it went first-rate, only I 
was afraid I would get out of material." 

"Nevermind if you do," said he; "1 
can find something to keep you out of 
mischief, I think. But come, put up your 
books and get ready for supper. Greg is 
at the stable, unsaddling, and will be in 
directly, while Tang-Kee only waits my 
motion to serve the meal." 

At supper, Greg and 1 rendered our re- 
ports, which were declared "perfectly 
satisfactory." 

The next day (Wednesday) we devoted 
the forenoon to study, and after dinner 
took a ride down to the Platte River, 
which, Greg said, " would be alive with 
ducks six weeks later." 

Returning to the ranch quite early 
we made our preparations for the grand 
bear hunt of to-morrow and Friday. 

We had very little to do, and early in 
the evening we were gathered about the 
big table, with the fire crackling cheer- 
fully, and everything as cozy as could be. 

John, who was with us, too, had just 
been talking to Mr. Ross about the advis- 
ability of taking a couple of the hounds 
with us, to see" how they would act as 
bear dogs. 

Mr. Ross was a little fearful that the 
dogs were too courageous, and in the 
event of bringing Bruin to bay, would 
rush in, and get a slap from those power- 
ful paws that would settle them forever. 

" However," said he, "I will risk it. 
They are of no account now, and if they 
can be made useful by taking a few 
chances, why, let us take those chances ; 
for I think, John, if I can put my boys in 
your care, I certainly can my dogs. 

"And I tell you, Gregory and Landor, 
that you are not going to-morrow after 
the peaceful elk or timid deer, but after 
the most terrible of all beasts. 

" I speak advisedly, and will not except 
the lion, the tiger or the polar bear. The 
grizzly bear, aptly called by naturalists 
Uvsw horribilis, is one of the few ani- 
mals that seem to have very little, if any, 
dread of man. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

It was a beautiful location, and Bill 
Tompkins had the instincts of an artist 
when he selected " Pine Valley," as he 
called it, for an abiding place. 

From the door of the cabin the view 
along the narrow valley and up the great 
tree-clad heights was something to be re- 
membered. 

A few acres of fertile bottom-land were 
sufficient for the sustenance of Bill's lim- 
ited stock and the raising of what few 
vegetables and grains he required, while 
a magnificent trout stream within a hun- 
dred yards of his door, and an unlimited 
game preserve all about him, were sources 
of never-failing food supply, and Bill of- 
ten said : 

"When the frost ketches the pertaties, 
and nips the grain, and things look sorter 
blue to me and the wife, I jest say, never 
mind, Anny, the old rifle is true yet, and 
there's plenty of tow string and Limerick 
hooks left, so I guess we won't starve." 

We were met at the door by Mrs. Tomp- 
kins, who informed us that Bill was after 
a stray cow, but would be in directly, as 
he expected us. 

"Make yourselves at home, gentle- 
men," said she. "Our accommodations 
are poor, but you are welcome to them, 
such as they are. Put out your horses in 
the corral, or picket them on the grass, 
and come in and sit down while I see 
what there is for dinner. My man will 
be glad to see you, for he has seen fresh 
sign since he saw you, John, and has 'got 
the grizzly located,' he says, 'for cer- 
tain.' " 



" The Bengal tiger in his native jungle 
will slink away if observed by the hunter, 
and the great king of beasts, the African 
lion, will almost invariably turn tail to 
an armed man. 

" But the great grizzly bear of the Rocky 
Mountains will, in a majority of cases, 
act on the aggressive. The very sight of 
a human being seems to rouse all his hate 
and fury, and he needs no second invita- 
tion to make an attack. 

"The common black and brown bears 
are very ugly customers when brought to 
bay, especially so in the case of females 
with young. But the grizzly does not 
need the maternal instinct to urge her 
on ; she does it naturally, and through 
pure and simple savageness. 

" Woe to the hunter who, standing be- 
fore that awful charge, wavers for an 
instant and fails to plant his bullet in ex- 
actly the right place. Flight is useless, as 
that great shambling body can soon over- 
take the swiftest runner. His only hope 
is to take to a tree, as the grizzly is no 
climber. 

" 'Old Ephraim,' as he is called in the 
mountains, grows to an immense size, 
often reaching from one thousand to fif- 
teen hundred pounds in weight, and mea- 
suring fourteen inches between the ears 
and nineteen inches from the occiput to 
the tip of the nose. 

"I give these measurements from tie 
old fellow wearing the pelt your feet are 
resting on, Landor, that John killed eight 
years ago, on the mesa, within a mile of 
the house. 

" The grizzly is omniverous, eating any- 
thing and everything that comes in his way 
— the larvse of ants, nuts, berries, pinyons, 
the fruit of the nianzanita, frogs, beetles, 
and occasionally a fat sheep. And it is 
well for him that his diet is so varied, as 
he never could keep that immense carcass 
in the usual good condition in which he is 
found. His flesh is good for nothing as 
food, Mexican mule being far preferable. 

"So much for Ursus horribilis, and, as 
a parting word, I want you to exercise 
great caution on this hunt. Do exactly 
as John directs. Don't let your zeal fly 
away with your judgment, and if you 
happen to come on Old Ephraim, remem- 
ber what I have told you." 

Mr. Ross' remarks on the grizzly bear 
marie a great impression on Greg and me, 
and we went to bed with the firm resolve 
to act strictly in accordance with his ad- 
vice and John's directions for the next 
two days. 

We were in no special hurry the follow- 
ing morning, and it was fully half-past 
seven when we rode away from the ranch, 
bound for Bill Tompkins' little hunter's 
lodge, ten miles distant. 

We each carried an extra blanket and a 
few provisions, not knowing but that a 
night in the mountains might be one of 
the accessories of our hunt. 

Our way led over a rough trail, and, as 
we took it easy, our watches showed ten 
o'clock as we entered the little valley in 
which lay the cabin of the mountaineer. 
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This was good news indeed, and ac- 
cepting the kind lady's invitation— for 
she was a lady, although far from civiliza- 
tion— we put out our horses, tied up the 
dogs, and entered the humble abode. 

The interior was quite a surprise to me, 
and much more comfortable than the ex- 
terior would lead one to suppose. There 
were two good-sized rooms— one for cook- 
ing, eating and living in, the other for 
sleeping. There was plenty of furniture, 
primitive, to-be-sure, hut comfortable and 
well made, giving evidence of labor well 
laid out by the hunter during the long, 
cold winters. 

We sat for some time chatting with 
Mrs. Tompkins, when Gregory, discover- 
ing a couple of neatly-tapered fishing- 
rods ensconced in the rafters, said : 

"Mrs. Tompkins, how would it be if 
Lander and 1 gave those nice-looking 
rods a trial out at the creek ? Maybe we 
could add a trout or two to your larder." 

"Certainly," said she. "Take them 
along. You will find them good ones. I 
have landed many a fine fish with them. 
You will find the lines and hooks all 
right, and there are plenty of hoppers on 
the meadow for bait." 

So we took down the rods, and leaving 
John to tell the good lady all the ranch 
news, were soon engaged in capturing 
hoppers. 

The mountain trout is found in all the 
streams heading in the Rockies, and while 
not so gamey nor quite so beautiful as the 
speckled trout of the Eastern States, is 
still in every sense a trout. He takes the 
fly readily, fights like a tiger, and it takes 
a good rod and a skillful hand to success- 
fully land him. 

The creek was about eight or ten yards 
in width, and like all mountain streams, 
was clear and cold— natural trout water, 
fujl of deep, black pools, whirling eddies 
and laughing riffles. 

" We can catch trout anywhere here," 
said Greg, as we. reached the bank and 
prepared for a cast, " but I propose that 
we go up the creek to the falls that 1 hear 
roaring up the gulch. We will probably 
find there a pool, and will stand a show 
to get some big fellows." 

I acquiesced, and resisting the tempta- 
tion to drop in, we wound up our lines, 
and in five minutes reached the mouth of 
the gulch. 

The falls were but a little further on, 
and came tumbling down over a succes- 
sion of ledges for perhaps thirty feet, 
landing in a deep, circular basin, some 
fifty feet in diameter. 

"'If we don't find them here, Greg," I 
exclaimed, as we unwound our lines, 
"then I miss my guess. This reminds 
me of old Vermont. I know a pool on 
Beaver Creek that looks very much like 
this, and many a fine basket of trout have 
I taken from it. You walk along that 
ledge and fish the head of the pool, and I 
will stand here and try the lower end." 

So Greg took his place and I mine, and 
angling we went. 

I had not made more than three casts 
before my hopper was seized, and I saw 
the flop of a broad tail among the bub- 
bles, and felt that shock which anglers 
know so well go through me, and, as I 
"struck" to hook the fish, I heard a 
shout from Greg that assured me he was 
in the same fix. 

Mine was a good one, and, as he darted 
about the pool, the line cutting the water 
like a knife, I had to hold him by main 
strength, and I was terribly afraid the line 
or pole would give out. 

How I longed for my little greenheart 
rod, with its handy click reel, wound witli 
yards and yards' of tapered silk line ! 
What sport i would have had then, giving 
him a little play here and a little snuli- 
bing there, and eventually tiring him out, 
and landing him artistically, as he de- 
served I 

But I had nothing but a stout pole and 
line, and, resolving to do the best I could, 
I held on manfully, every nerve thrilling 
under his furious rushes. 

Occasionally he would "break" from 
the water, and show me his whole glossy 
length ; then away again with redoubled 
strength and activity. 

But Bill's tackle was rigged for just 
such as he, and I soon had the satisfac- 
tion of realizing that the old fellow was 
weakening. 

His rushes were shorter and less de- 
termined, and as they kept growing less 
and less, I gradually worked my pole 
back, hand over hand, until I got hold of 
the line, and then commenced leading 
him slowly and carefully toward a little 
shelving beach, where I had made up my 
mind to land him. 

1 soon had him in sight, and as I drew 



him passively into the shallows, he made 
one more feeble effort for liberty ; but it 
availed him nothing, and in a moment he 
was panting on the bank— a beautiful, 
black, spotted fellow, full seventeen 
inches in length. 

Putting a quietus on my prize with a 
convenient stone, 1 hastened to the assist- 
ance of Greg, whose voice 1 heard above 
the roaring of the falls calling me. 

Running along the shelf, I found my 
friend in quite a predicament. He was 
standing on a little jutting rock, about 
three feet above the shelf, and directly 
over the water. 

He had hooked a big trout that had got- 
ten the advantage of him so far as to draw 
out to its full length the line, pulling also 
the pole and Greg's arm to their utmost 
Stretch, and there the boy stood, leaning 
over, with his arm extended, trying in 
vain to start the trout from the bottom, 
where he was "sulking." 

I saw at once that Greg must either 
drop the rod or take a ducking, and, con- 
vulsed with laughter at his ludicrous 
plight, I got under the rock on which he 
stood, hallooed to him to drop his pole, 
and, as he did so, I grabbed it, and he, 
leaping down to my side, seized it again, 
and soon had the trout in motion, and, 
after a short, sharp struggle, landed him. 

Greg's trout was considerably larger 
than mine, and, as he picked him up, he 
remarked : 

"No more bean-pole fishing for me to- 
day. There is just as good fish in Silver 
Creek as these, and when 'fishing day' 
comes, we will try them in a sportsman- 
like manner, armed witli the necessary 
tools to make it sport, not labor. Come 
on I Let's go back to the cabin." 



CHAPTER XVII. 

Bill had arrived during our absence, 
and after greeting us cordially, took the 
fish, cleaned them, and in a trice they 
were in the frying-pan. 

"Now, boys," said he, "I will give 
you the lay-out for 'old Ephraim.' After 
dinner we will start afoot for the location 
where I saw the freshest sign yesterday. 
We will take along our blankets and 
some grub, and make a night of it in the 
mountains— that is, if you boys can stand 
it." 

" You 'needn't worry about that, Bill," 
said Gregory. "We have come prepared 
to take in the whole thing." 

"All right, then. The fust thing in the 
morning we will look up tin* trail, and 
when we find it, we will let the dogs loose 
and work the old feller out. I hope them 
dogs will know enough to keep out of his 
way, John, or they'll be 'gone 'coons.'" 

"Well," said John, "we'll give 'em a 
try, anyway. Mr. Ross says they ain't 
any good on the ranch, and if we can't 
make bear dogs of 'em, why, we might as 
well give 'em away." 

Mrs. Tompkins now announced dinner ; 
and a very good dinner it was, too, and 
quickly dispatched. 

Then, after caring for our horses and 
strapping on our blankets, we bade Mrs. 
Tompkins good-by, shouldered our rifles, 
and, with Bill on the lead, Greg and I 
next, and John fetching up the rear with 
the hounds, plunged into the forest. 

Up hill and down dale we traveled, 
through gullies and windfalls, over and 
under fallen trees, rustling out the 
grouse, and occasionally jumping a deer 
away ahead, who would go smashing and 
bumping away without even giving us a 
fleeting view. 

At one time we came to the edge of a 
belt of aspens that we had been working 
our way through. 

Bill suddenly stopped, and drew back 
into the timber with a warning gesture. 
Then beckoning to Greg and me, we stole 
up softly to his position, and looking in 
the direction of his pointing finger, saw, 
perched upon a crag five hundred feet 
above us, a magnificent big-horn buck. 

There he stood as if carved in marble, 
his gaze sweeping over hill and valley, on 
the alert for danger. 

As we looked, another smaller buck 
stepped beside the big fellow, then an- 
other, then some does, until eight of these 
beautiful animals stood in line on the cliff 
before us. 

As we were gazing in breathless admi- 
ration at the pretty picture, the leader 
suddenly turned his head, gave one 
glance backward, then, without a mo- 
ment's hesitation, launched himself into 
the air, and leaping down full thirty feet, 
lightly touched a projecting ledge, bound- 
ed like a rubber ball to another point, 
and, followed by the whole band, disap- 
peared like a flash down the defile. 



As the. face of the cliff before us was 
full of flying sheep, Greg and 1 involun- 
tarily raised our rifles, but a warning 
"hist!" from Bill deterred us. 

"Keep still," he whispered. "I want 
to see what the varmint is that scared 
them sheep. He'll show up in a min- 
nit." 

We had not long to wait, for as we 
gazed at the spot lately occupied by the 
band, an enormous grizzly bear came into 
view, and craning his neck over the cliff, 
while he sniffed the air inquiringly, gazed 
down in the direction the sheep had gone, 
and silently withdrew. 

" That is the old chap we are after, 
boys," said Bill. " He's a big 'un, and no 
mistake. Fifteen hundred if he's a pound. 
We'll make him sick to-morrow." 

Then he beckoned to John, who was 
some distance in the rear witli the dogs, 
told him the circumstances, and, after 
considerable discussion, it was decided 
that, as the day was far gone, we would 
cross the canyon at a place below, rig up 
a camp and turn in early, so as to be on 
hand for Old Ephraim by daylight. 

"We won't have to look up the trail, 
anyway," said Bill. "Bruin saved us 
that bother. All we've got to do is to go 
to the spot where we saw him last, and 
work out the trail with our eyes and the 
help of the dogs." 

When we reached the camp-ground, the 
hunters made Greg and me sit down, while 
they cut pine boughs with their hunting- 
knives and gathered a lot of dead wood 
for the fire. 

But we could not sit long, and were 
soon at work, adding to the pile of fire- 
wood, which had assumed no mean pro- 
portions, when we left off to light the fire 
and prepare our supper. 

After eating, as we lay rolled in our 
blankets, on our luxurious couches of 
pine boughs. John and Bill regaled our 
willing ears with tales of early days, of 
Indian fights and adventures in the moun- 
tains. 

How jolly it seemed, lying out beneath 
the stars, that twinkled so frostily above 
us ! The hunters' pipes had gone out 
and the last yarn had been span. 

" Going to be pretty sharp to-night, 
boys," said Bill. "Take an extra reef in 
your blankets and go to sleep. John and 
I will keep the fire going." 

So we lay down, and slept as peacefully 
as though in our own bed at the ranch. 

Gray, frosty dawn was just beginning 
to show itself when Bill roused us from 
our forest couches, and I must confess to 
a little stiffness in the knees as I got on 
my feet ; hut a souse in the ice-cold spring 
restored me, and, as I ran back to the tire, 
shivering, with my hair all dripping, 1 
felt like a new man. 

Breakfast was soon dispatched, the 
dogs getting just enough to keep them 
in good condition, but hot enough to in- 
terfere witli the work before them ; and, 
rolling up and strapping on our biankets, 
we made our way rapidly to the cliff 
where the bear showed himself the day 
before. 

Arriving there, the dogs were loosed; 
but the scent was cold. So, coupling the 
dogs again, Bill and John set their wood- 
craft knowledge to work, and soon found 
the prints of bruin's claws in the hard 
shingle. 

Picking it out carefully, step by step, 
for a full hour, the trail entered the tim- 
ber, where much less practiced eyes than 
those of the hunters' could have followed 
it readily by the broken underbrush and 
great squares of rotten bark peeled from 
the logs by the lumbering animal. 

"I think," said Bill, "that we will 
come pretty soon to the place where Old 
Eph stayed all night, and when we do, 
we will let the dogs go again, and there'll 
be music sure." 

So we toiled on through the timber, un- 
til suddenly one of the dogs began to act 
uneasy, then the other whined softly. 

"Aha!" said Bill, "we are almost 
there. The dogs smell the old feller's 
bed. Come on | here it is !" 

And as we broke through a thick tangle 
of brush, there, right before us, was bru- 
in's chamber, a nest of dry leaves under 
the roots of a fallen tree. 

I must say I felt a little scary, and 
looked furtively around, almost expect- 
ing to see his bearship coming back to 
wreak vengeance on the intruders of his 
privacy. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 



— It is the great art and philosophy of life 
to make the best of the present, whether it 
be good or bad ; t© bear the bud with resig- 
nation and patience, and to enjoy the good 
with thanktulness and moderation. 



CHILDREN THE WORLD OVER. 



—President Grevy, of France, was driv- 
ing in a suburb of Paris one afternoon, 
about a month ago, when he saw a little 
girl in an odd plight, She had climbed up 
on a pile ot lumber, in order to reach some 
blossoms on a horse-chestnut tree, and her 
left shoe had become wedged in between 
two pieces of the timber. She was tugging 
away bravely when the President of the 
French Republic happened to drive along. 
Of course, the head of the gallant French 
people cannot be otherwise than gallant. 
So, Monsieur Grevy got down out of his 
coach, and went quickly to the rescue. He 
unbuttoned the shoe, and the little girl 
slipped her foot out, after which the shoe 
itself was secured. Fancy the delight of 
the little girl thus aided when, the next 
day, she received a gilt papier-mache shoe, 
tilled with delicious bonbons! Then she 
understood why the smiling old gentleman 
under the horse-chestnut tree had asked 
her for her name and address. 

—From France to England is not far; so 
the distance may be easily gone over here 
in this little group of stories about little 
folks. This incident concerns the family 
of the Prince of Wales. The prince was at 
a railway-station, and among those in his 
company was one of his daughters — a girl 
"In her teens." This xirincess saw an auto- 
matic candy-shop— in other words, a box 
into which yon drop a penny, and from 
which is straightway thrust a stick ot cho- 
colate. The princess, having a sweet tooih, 
put in a coin, and out popped the candy. 
Then she put her hand into her pocket. 
Horror of horrors! She had put into the 
box a half-crown instead of a copper! Great 
was her griet, and great was the laugh that 
arose at her expense. 

—Of some "boy firemen," a St. Paul 
(Minn.) exchange has this: "Over in the 
Sixth Ward there is growing up a company 
of juvenile firemen that will know all 
about tire-fighting by the time they are old 
enough to enter the service. The day of 
the recent inspection they had made pre- 
parations to receive the visitors at Engine 
House No. 6. A pile of brush, shavings and 
kindling wood was stacked up on a vacant 
lot. A barrel of water stood close by, and 
when the visitors had alighted, the boys 
came around the corner with a small brake 
engine, drawn by a pair of dogs, a hose- 
cart, and a hook-and-ladder truck. The fire 
had been started, and was undergood head- 
way when the youngsters got on the 
ground. They laid their hose, coupled on 
to the engine, and went to work hard, and 
soon had the fire out. They were highly 
complimented by Commissioner Prender- 
gast for their efficiency. 

—Mr. Austin Corbin is now quite a noted 
man. Concerning his youth the following 
is related: Mr. Corbin was born in New 
Hampshire, and when eighteen years old 
was offered a high price, for those days, to 
teach a school in a district where there was 
U crowd of boys who had- driven three 
teachers out of the distriot. The first day 
he opened the school the big boys were ail 
on hand, to give the schoolmaster a flog- 
ging and drive him out. Austin Corbin, 
seeing mischief in their eyes, said to ihem : 
"Boys, I came here to teach this school. I 
understand there are some boys here who 
brag that they will drive me out of the dis- 
trict. Now, I intend to teach this school 
throughout this winter, and we can get 
along nicely together, or we can have a 
fight, just as you choose. I intend to be 
obeyed during school hours. Out of school 
lam a boy with you." His manly, deter- 
mined and pleasant course brought all ot 
the boys in sympathy with him except one 
big, hulking fellow. He behaved fairly 
well until recess, but when the boys were 
called in he stayed out. Austin, seeing at 
once he must conquer him, told him to 
come up to the desk and give his reasons 
for not coming in when called. He made a 
frivolous excuse in an impudent manner. 
Corbin, with a sudden trip and a push, 
landed him on the floor, held him down, 
and gave him a severe flogging, which last- 
ed until he asked his pardon. After that 
time tne boy was the best in the school, be- 
cause afraid of the teacher, while the 
school became the most orderly ot any in 
the county. 

—A San Francisco paper tells of a boy's 
bravery thus : "About six o'clock last even- 
ing a thrilling scene was witnessed on 
Twentieth Street between 1 and J. The 
people in that neighborhood were horrified 
to see a team of horses come dashing along 
the street, drawing a carriage in which was 
seated a beautiful little girl not more than 
five years old. The carriage bounced along 
the rough street, and everybody expected 
to see tt overturned every instant. The lit- 
tle tot held fast to the sides of the vehicle 
With a bravery that was surprising in one 
so young. Women screamed, some nearly 
fainted, and strong men remarked that tho 
child could not escape death. Presently a 
little bare-footed boy, who could not have 
been over twelve years old, was seen to 
dash right in front of the switt-rnnning 
horses, grab one of them by the bridle and 
cling desperately to it. He jerked the horses 
and yelled to them, and finally managed to 
turn them into a fence corner, where they 
were stopped without any damage being 
done. It was a most daring teat on the 
part of the boy, and those who gathered 
about the carriage patted the brave little 
fellow on the head, and the women were so 
overjoyed that they fairly smothered him 
"with kisses." 
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J8&- Next Week we shall begin a New 
Serial entitled 

ON THE TRAIL! 



A Tr!ie Storv of Qeronimo's Raid. 



Tl\e author, Lieutenant James K. Oivton, 
was an eye-witness to many of this notable 
Indian's sudden attacks on the herders of 
Arizona and New Mexico, and. Geronimo' s 
barbarous deeds of pillage and murder, and 
the atrocious cruelties practiced on his help- 
less prisoners are yet fresh in the 2?ublic 
mind. 

Hut his capture, it seems, has not put an 
end to the spirit of causeless bloodshed still in- 
nate in the hearts of his people, for only a few 
weeks ago news came from that far region 
that the dreaded Apaches were again on the 
war-path, to mark their trail by the murder 
of peaceful settlers and the blackened ruins 
of their once comfortable homes. 

We assure our readers that this is no idle 
tale — no mere creation of the imagination. 
It is all too dreadfully true, too cruelly real, 
as any one who has ever fa lie it into the hands 
of this pitiless savage, and been so fortunate 
as to escape witJi their lives, can testify. 



THE HORSE AS A FIGHTER. 



BY E. SHIFPBN, M. D. 

Most poople have heard discussions as 
to whether mankind first drove horses, or 
mounted them, after they had captured 
and reduced them from tlieir wild state. 
The poet Lucretius, who lived some years 
hefore our era, thinks that for an armed 
man to mount a horse and guide it to 
fight hy the bridle was a much more an- 
cient way than to harness the animal to a 
chariot. 

Hut, so far as human knowledge goes, 
the horse was always in use — a warlike 
animal, fast and brave, both in harness 
and under the saddle. 

Tlie Southwestern Asiatics took early to 
driving, at first probably in rude carts ; 
but the Assyrian chariots were "strong, 
light, swift, elegant and metal-hound." 

The Greeks of the Homeric times did 
not ride much, or have many horses, and 
mostly drove those they had, as they had 
seen their nearest Asiatic neighbors do. 

To the Turks and Mongols, while still 
living in tlieir native place, the great 
steppe of Asia, must be given the credit 
of first capturing the swift, single-hoofed 
animal, also native to their plains, and 
learning to mount him for use in hunting 
ami in war. When the Turkish tribes 
first invaded the West, they were horse- 
riding people. 

The old historians say that they were 
so accustomed to being on horseback that 
they could not walk without stumbling, 
and " ate, drank and held council in the 
saddle." 

A great modern authority, Professor 
Helm, says that " the steppe of Asia was 
the birthplace of the horse, and the yellow 
sons of the steppe tamed the animal, and 
succeeding in that, founded their whole 
life upon it, and when they rode to the 
West, they could only destroy." 

In many cavalry combats, we hear of 



more damage done by the weight of the 
horses than by the weapons of the riders. 
Wild horses often light with their teeth 
as well as their feet. 

With all the improved facilities of com- 
munication by steam, war horses are still 
so necessary that almost all the European 
countries have state breeding farms to in- 
sure a supply. 

in France these were instituted by the 
great minister Colbert, in the reign of 
Louis XIV, and were especially fostered 
by the great Napoleon, who, in his cruel 
and often unnecessary wars, used up 
more horses than any one in ancient or 
modern times. 

By this means Germany has a fine stock 
of horses, which made her mounted troops, 
especially the Uhlans, so formidable in her 
last war with France. 

The great strategist and organizer, Von 
Moltke, estimates that, for active warfare, 
there should be two horses for every five 
men employed in the field. 

During the last year of our civil war 
the quartermaster-general's report shows 
that the consumption of horses and mules, 
on the Northern side alone, amounted to 
five hundred a day. 

Jt is conceded "by most writers on the 
subject that the only two great nations 
which breed enough horses within their 
own borders to meet all the exigencies 
and destruction of war, without drawing 
from abroad, are the United States and 
Russia. 

A naturally brave animal, the horse can 
be trained to stand the roar of artillery 
and the shock of battle better than any 
other. Many seem to delight in it. 

Wolves and other wild animals dread 
the hoofs and teeth of wild horses ; and 
the domesticated ones often defend them- 
selves successfully from enemies. 

The following, among hundreds of sim- 
ilar incidents, seems to be well authenti- 
cated : 

Some years ago a hunter in Wyoming 
Territory was camping upon the Wind 
River, well up in the mountains, lie had 
a horse of fine breed, and had selected a 
small bunch of Cottonwood trees for his 
camp, while, at a little distance, under an 
unusually large tree of the same kind, 
and apart from all the others, he stabled 
bis stallion. 

It could hardly be called stabling — for 
the horse was picketed, and the tree 
formed his shelter. 

One night the hunter was aroused from 
a sound sleep bv a neigh from his horse, 
which sounded rather like rage than 
alarm. American horses are often quick 
to detect the approach of Indians, as well 
as beasts of prey, and the hunter was 
soon upon his feet, and looking in the di- 
rection of his horse. 

The animal was standing in the full 
light of a bright moon, and seemed to be 
staring at an object in the brandies of the 
tree. As the hunter looked, the branches 
were violently agitated, a dreadful yell- 
ing scream was heard, and a dark object, 
which was a mountain lion, landed on the 
back of the horse. The latter sprang into 
the air, witli a mad scream, little inferior in 
shrillness and rage to that of his enemy. 

He returned to the ground with a great 
concussion, but failed to shake off the 
mountain lion, so closely did the latter 
cling to his prey. Blood began to appear 
on the horse's neck and shoulders, and 
the lion was tearing his way to his jugu- 
lar, to let out the gallant beast's life. 

Apparently realizing his full danger, 
before his master could do anything, the 
horse sprang into a dense tangle of 
boughs, and the mountain lion was torn 
from his seat, and hurled back with great 
violence. The stallion passed through 
the thicket, and then turned to confront 
his enemy in the open space, never offer- 
ing to run away. 

The lion quickly recovered himself, 
and, mad with the "taste of blood, sprang 
once more into the branches of the big 
tree, made another leap toward the horse, 
but missed his aim. 

Then he began a series of circles round 
the horse, getting nearer and nearer eacli 
time, and at last made another leap. 

But the brave horse was ready for him, 
and with the rapidity of thought changed 
front, and with his fund feet struck the 
lion full in the breast. 

The animal rolled over and over, with 
yells of pain and rage, but then came on 
again. 

This time he came to his death, for the 
horse's heels struck him fairly between 
the eyes, and crushed his skull clean 
across. He gave a few convulsive strug- 
gles, and then stiffened in death, while the 
triumphant stallion stood neighing and 
pawing the ground in token of victory. 



THE SOURCES OF GREAT RIVERS. 

BY 6. B. GRIFFITH. 

The Shannon has its source in a lake, 
the Rhone in a glacier, and the Abyssinian 
branch of the Nile in a confluence of 
fountains. The country where some of 
the mightiest rivers of the globe have 
their rise has not yet been sufficiently ex- 
plored to render their true source ascer- 
tainable. The origin of others is doubt- 
ful, owing to a number of rills presenting 
equal claims to be considered as the river- 
head ; but many are clearly referable to a 
single spring, the current of which is 
speedily swelled by tributary waters, ulti- 
mately flowing in broad and deep chan- 
nels to the sea. 

Inglis, who wandered on foot through 
many lands, had a fancy, which he gene- 
rally indulged, to visit the sources of riv- 
ers when the chances of his journeys 
threw him in their vicinity. 

Such a pilgrimage will often repay the 
traveler by the scenes of picturesque 
and secluded beauty into which it leads 
him ; and even when the primal fount is 
insignificant in itself, and the surround- 
ing landscape exhibits the tamest fea- 
tures, there is a reward in the associa- 
tions that are instantly wakened up — the 
thought of a humble and modest com- 
mencement issuing in a long and victori- 
ous career — of the tiny rill proceeding, by 
gradual advances, to become an ample 
stream, fertilizing by its exudations, and 
rolling on to meet tlie tides of the ocean, 
bearing the merchandise of cities upon its 
bosom. 

The Duddon, one of the most pictur- 
esque of the English rivers, oozes up 
through a bed of moss near the top of 
Wrynose Fell, a desolate solitude, yet re- 
markable for its huge masses of protrud- 
ing crags and the varied and vivid colors 
of the mosses watered by the stream. 

Petrarch's letters and verses have given 
celebrity to the source of the Sorgues — 
the spring of Vaucleuse, which bursts in 
an imposing manner out of a cavern, and 
forms at once a copious torrent. 

The Scamander is one of tlie most re- 
markable rivers for the grandeur of its 
source — a yawning chasm in Mount Gar- 
garus, shaded with enormous plane-trees, 
and surrounded with high cliffs, from 
which the river impetuously dashes in all 
the greatness of the divine origin assigned 
to it by ancient fable. 

To discover the source of the Nile, hid 
from the knowledge of all antiquity, was 
the object of Bruce's adventurous jour- 
ney ; and we can readily enter into his 
emotions as he stood by the two foun- 
tains, after all the toils and hazards he 
had braved. 

Bruce, however, labored under an er- 
ror in supposing tlie stream he had fol- 
lowed to be the main branch of the Nile. 
He had traced to its springs the smaller 
of the two great rivers which contribute 
to form this celebrated stream. 

Upon examining the map of a country, 
we see many of its rivers traveling in op- 
posite directions, and emptying their wa- 
ters into different seas, although their 
sources frequently lie in the immediate 
neighborhood of each other. 

The springs of tlie Missouri, which pro- 
ceed southeast to the Gulf of Mexico, and 
those of the Columbia, which flow north- 
west to tlie Pacific Ocean, are only a mile 
apart, while those of some of the tribu- 
taries-of the Amazon, flowing north, and 
of the La Plata, flowing south, are closely 
contiguous. 

There is a part of Volhynia, of no con- 
siderable extent, which sends off its wa- 
ters, north and south, to the Black and 
Baltic seas, while, from the field on which 
the battle of Naseby was fought, the Avon, 
Trent and Neu receive affluents, which 
reach the ocean at opposite coasts of the 
island, through the Humber, the Wash 
and the Bristol Channel. 

The field in question is an elevated 
piece of table-land in the centre of Eng- 
land. The district referred to, where 
rivers proceeding to tlie Baltic and the 
Euxine take their rise, is a plateau about 
a thousand feet above the level of the 
sea. 

The springs of the Missouri and the 
Columbia are in the Rocky Mountains, 
and it is generally the case that those 
parts of a country from which large 
rivers flow in contrary directions are the 
most elevated sites in their respective dis- 
tricts, consisting either of mountain 
chains, plateaus or high table-lands. 

There is one remarkable exception to 



this in European Russia, where the Volga 
rises in a plain only a few hundred feet 
above the level of the sea, and no hills 
separate its waters from those which run 
into the Baltic. 

The great majority of the first-class 
rivers commence from chains of moun- 
tains, because springs are there most 
abundant, perpetually fed by the melting 
of the snows and glaciers. They have 
almost invariably an easterly direction, 
the westward-bound streams being few 
in number, and of very subordinate rank. 
Of rivers flowing east, we have grand ex- 
amples in the St. Lawrence, Orinoco, 
Amazon, Danube, Ganges, Amour, Yang- 
tse-Kiang and Hoang Ho. 

The chief western streams are the Co- 
lumbia, Tagus, Garonne, Loire and Neva. 
Tlie rivers running south, as the Missis- 
sippi, La Plata, Rhone, Volga and Indus, 
are more important, as well as those which 
proceed to the north, as the Rhine, Vis- 
tula, Nile, Irtish, Lena and Tennessee. 

The easterly direction of the great riv- 
ers of America is obviously due to the po- 
sition of the Andes, which runs north and 
south, on the western side of the conti- 
nent, while the chain of mountains which 
traverses Europe and Asia from west to 
east cause the great number of rivers 
which flow north and south. 



THOSE WHO LIVE IN GLASS HOUSES. 



BY ELIZABETH A. DAVIS. 



"You rustic thing I" said a china pink 

To a sturdy hollyhock. 
"From such rude contuctonc must shrink 
It gives mo quite a shock 
To see the common country way 
In which you stand and stare. 
It may be rude, hut I must say 
It's more than 1 can hear. 

"Was it for this I crossed the seas, 

With all my little flock, 
And braved the cutting northern breeze, 

To mate a hollyhock f 
Why, generations long ago, 

In our far sunny clime, 
The poorest, of my race could show 

The tints that last for time," 

"Indeed !" replied the hollyhock, 
"It's certainly a pity 
For one who comes of such fine stock 

To live outside a city. 
But let me tell you one strange thing— 

Despite my country ways, 
I'm held, beyond all questioning, 
In high artistic praise." 

"Oh, yes ! I know that too-too clique. 
Of lanky look and mien, 
May put you," said the pink, with pique, 

"Upon some common screen. 
But ladies oi the proudest race 

Plant me in gardens fair; 
I hold to none a second place, 
And, then, I've such an air I 

"The rose may tower above my head, 
The lily stately stand ; 
But some flowers are so lowly bred 

I cannot understand 
How, like yourself, they found a way 

Beyond the cottage gate. 
'Twould be indeed a distant day 

When 1 with them should mate." 

"Oh, well," replied the hollyhock. 

In her own quiet way, 
"1 hope you may survive the shock 
Of what I have to say. 
But I, too, came from that far shore 

You like to boast your own, 
Where you grew near the kitchen door, 
By scullions nursed alone. 

"While 1 beside the palace wall 

Made beautiful the place, 
And so it chances to befall 

You never saw my face. 
But here upon this gracious strand 

They've made me so at home 
I sigh not for my native land, 

Nor care again to roam." 

The pink grew red as red could be. 

And stannneringly reptied, 
"I hope, out of regard for me, 

This secret you will hide ; 
I've always thought so much of you, 

You know I could but jest. 
If there is aught that I can do, 

I am at your behest." 

"I most assuredly should scorn 

To undervalue you ; 
It matters little how we're born, 

If we are brave and true. 
Such abject words can only bring 

Your whole race into blame ; 
You silly, vain and frivolous thing, 

Go hide your head for shame I" 
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A BIT OF ADVICE. 



BY ANNA M. PRATT. 

If you would be successful 

In whatever you may do, 
Remember dismal, dreary looks 

Will never help you through ; 
But a cheerful, kindly temper 

Will be of much avail, 
For a smiling face will oft succeed 

Where a frowning one will fail, 
Mind you that ! 
A smiling face will oft succeed 

Where a frowning one will fail. 

If you'd be truly happy, 

However dark the day, 
Remember that a sunny heart 

Will drive dull care away; 
The fret of disappointment 

'Twill help you to resist, 
For cheerfulness dispels "the blues" 

As the sun dispels the mist, 
Mind you that! 
Cheertulness dispels u the blues" 

As the sun dispels the mist. 



Joe. 



BY B. L. BROWN. 



Twenty years ago I taught a school in 
the southern part of Nebraska, which 
was only thinly settled in those days. 
But the few settlers were hardy men and 
women, living honest lives, and going on 
slowly but steadily to prosperity, and I 
had a pleasant time among them. 

My schoolhouse was a very primitive 
affair, indeed. It was small, unpainted 
and unplastered, but had a good floor and 
fairly comfortable seats ; and my pupils, 
of whom there were twenty-two, were 
mostly hearty, wholesome boys and girls. 

One warm day in spring I had opened 
the windows and doors to let in the genial 
sunshine, and was busy with my classes, 
when in walked a strange boy, whom 1 
had never seen in the neighborhood. 

He was thickly freckled, had red hair, 
was poorly dressed, but was very clean. 
He came directly to my desk. 

"May I come to school, teacher?" he 
asked, looking at me earnestly. 

"Where do you live, my boy?" I ques- 
tioned. 

"Just back here by the edge of the 
woods," he replied. 

"What is your name?" I asked. 

"Joe Morton," said he; adding, "we 
just moved here." 

"Well, Joseph," said I, "you may come 
to school. Come this afternoon, and bring 
all your books." 

A bright look came into his face as I 
said this, but he made no reply, and 
went out as unceremoniously as he came. 

lie made a queer picture as lie went 
down the aisle. His clothing was patch- 
ed, his eoat was too big for him, and 
he carried a largo, ragged hat in his hand. 
Hut he held up his head in a self-respect- 
ing way, and I felt sure that Joe Morton 
was good and manly, and I resolved to 
help him all I could. 

1 was afraid he might not have a very 
pleasant time with a certain few of the 
boys ; for, although they really were not 
bad boys at heart, they were much given 
to making fun of any new-comer, and 
sometimes made it very unpleasant for a 
boy who seemed odd or strange to them. 

The leader of this set was Tom Ather- 
ton, a bright boy, but one who had very 
little kindly feeling for any one in school, 
excepting his little sister Pearl. 

Pearl Atherton was about seven years 
old, and the most beautiful child I'have 
ever seen. Tom loved her with a love 
that was almost worship ; but to the rest 
of the pupils he was something of a tease 
and a torment, always teasing and mak- 
ing fun of some one, and sometimes in a 
most thoughtless, unkind way. 

I had many serious talks with him on 
the subject, but, as soon as he was out 
of the school-room, he seemed to forget, 
and went back to his old ways. 

As Joe went down the aisle, I glanced 
at Tom, and saw that his eyes were 
twinkling mischievously, which I was 
sure boded no good to Joe, but thought he 
would be able to defend himself. 

In the afternoon Joe came, and, after I 
had assigned his lessons, took his seat 
quietly. 

At recess I heard Tom's voice singing 
out: 

I know a l>oy whose name is Joe, 
"With boots all out at the toe, toe, toe." 




I heard no answer from Joe, and soon 
Tom said, mockingly : 

" What am I offered for the hat? Bid 
quick ! The only one left that came out 
of the ark! Ilow much am I offered? 
Who'll make it one dollar ? Who'll make 
it one dollar?" 

And so it went on from day to day, 
Tom saying unkind, jeering things as 
soon as he supposed himself out of my 
sight, and Joe taking it quietly. Some- 
times a quick flush would pass over his 
face, and his lips would quiver, but no 
word escaped him. 

I thought best to appear not to know 
what was going on between them, think- 
ing it would soon wear itself out, and 
perhaps Joe would feel better to think I 
did not know, but I kept him with me as 



middle of the bridge, threw some leaves 
into tlie water, and leaned against the 
railing, watching them as they floated 
away. 

The railing was old, and in some man- 
ner had become so loosened that it 
gave way with her weight, and, witli a 
piercing cry, she went down and out of 
sight. 

Tom stood upon the bank, white and 
speechless, with a look of agony I shall 
never forget. He could not swim, and so 
could never reach her. 

But at the first cry Joe had stripped off 
his coat, and in a minute plunged in and 
swam steadily toward the spot where the 
little golden head went down. 

Hi; grasped her as she arose to the sur- 
face the second time, raised her head out 



when I saw her go under the water. I 
can't ever thank you enough." 

"I don't want"any thanks," said Joe, 
putting his hand on Tom's shoulder. " It 
is all right. I was glad to do it. Don't 
say any more about it, please." 

They talked a few minutes longer, but 
I did not hear what they were saying. 
Then they remembered that the bell had 
rung, and they came into .the school - 
house. 

From that day Tom was a different 
boy. He was quiet and kind with the 
other pupils, and he and Joe were fast 
friends. He grew earnest and manly 
from seeing Joe's honest, upright life. 

When the term closed, 1 came to my 
Eastern home, and after a few years en- 
tirely lost track of all my pupils. I did 




much as I could, and grew to like him 
very much. 

He made rapid progress in his studies, 
and his everyday life showed strength of 
character. 

I could always depend on him to tell 
the truth on every occasion, and looking 
into his earnest face, I would forget the 
baggy clothes, the fiery red hair, and the 
ragged hat. 

Not far from the school-house was a 
wide, deep stream of water, which ran 
dank and turbid in the spring. It was 
crossed by a foot-bridge with a railing on 
both sides. Nearly half the children 
crossed this bridge to get to school. 

On pleasant days we often sat on the 
bank of the stream to eat our dinner, 
which we brought with us. 

One lovely day in early June, we were 
seated there, after eating our dinner. I 
was reading a book, and the children 
were amusing themselves in various 
ways. 

Pearl Atherton strolled alone across the 
bridge, to look for violets, which some- 
times grew on the opposite side. 

In coming back, she stopped in the 



of the water, and slowly swam with her 
to the bank. 

When I took her from his anns, and 
laid her upon the grass, the beautiful face 
was white and still, but she had been in 
the water such a short time that a vigor- 
ous rubbing soon made her open her eyes 
and speak to us, and she was soon talking 
in her usual manner. 

We wrapped her up as well as we 
could, and sent her home with a neighbor 
who was passing in a wagon. 

Joe ran home, changed his clothes, and 
then came back, none the worse for his 
wetting. 

After the bell rang, I missed Joe and 
Tom from their seats. 

The back door was ajar, and I looked 
out. 

There stood Tom, with tears in his eyes, 
holding both Joe's hands. 

"Can you ever forgive a fellow ?" he 
was saying. "I have been too hateful 
for anything, but I'm awfully sorry, Joe. 
If you'll forgive me, I'll be a better fel- 
low after this. If Pearl had been drown- 
ed, I don't know what I should have 
done. Oh, Joe ! I thought I would die 



not know whither they bad drifted, or 
what they were doing, though 1 often 
wondered. 

In the fall of 1883, I took a trip 
along the Pacific coast, and one Sun- 
day morning, in company with a friend, 
went to one of the finest churches I had 
seen in that locality. 

As the minister began to speak, I 
thought I saw something familiar in his 
face and manner, but could not place 
him. He gave one of the most earnest, 
eloquent sermons to which I ever lis- 
tened. 

I sat and wondered where I could have 
seen the man before. Suddenly it came to 
me— it was the look and manner of my 
pupil of years ago, Joe Morton. 

1 waited to speak to him, and was in- 
vited to call at his home next day. And 
there I found him the same Joe in heart, 
nobly, tenderly caring for his feeble, 
white-haired mother and invalid father. 

He has made for himself a name not 
soon to be forgotten in the State in which 
he lives ; he is a strength and inspiration 
to Ills friends ; he lias written several 
books that stand high in the literature of 
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our country, and once lie was only a rag- 
ged, barefooted boy. What may you not 
accomplish if you stand by the right and 
"try, try again?" 

[ T/iis Story began in No. 21. ] 

Jack Stanwood; 

on, 
FROM OCEAN TO OCEAN. 

BY JAMES H. SMITH. 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

CONTINUATION OP THE LITTLE CAP- 
TAIN'S BALL— "TIIERE WAS A SOUND 
OF REVELRY BY NIGHT." 

"Rattle!" I cried. "Is it— can it be 
you?" 

" Well, of all the— If this 'ere isn't 
the very identical young reprobate what 
I left in Santa Fe !" cried Rattle, seizing 
my hand, and giving it a wrench that ex- 
torted from me a howl of pain. 

Then he stood off at a distance, and 
surveyed me as if I had been his long- 
lost brother, or a friend rescued from the 
dead. 

"I never expected to see you again," 
he continued, making another attempt to 
shake hands with me, which I skillfully 
evaded. " Me and Dan hadn't got more 
than a hundred miles down the Rio 
Grande, when we. was run up by the 
pizen Apaches, with the loss of our arms 
and traps, and mighty glad was we to 
get back with our hair. They told me 
you had put out for the diggings, and sez 
I, 'That's the last of that scamp,' beg- 
ging your pardon. Why, how you have 
grown I" 

"Not a bit of it," said I, laughingly ; 
"unless you mean poor. I've lost ;nearly 
everything, Rattle, and I'll tell you all 
about my adventures— to-morrow. Now 
let me introduce you to my friends." 

Rattle shook hands all around very cor- 
dially. 

"My friends, too," he said, gratefully, 
" for I reckon you saved my life just now. 
Them fellows held me up for dust, and 
not a load in my shooter. There was no- 
thing to do but cut and run, and that 
wouldn't have saved me if you hadn't 
turned up in the nick of time." 

"We beg that you will not mention it," 
said Mr. Raymond, in the lofty and pa- 
tronizing tone he loved so well. "Night- 
ingale Camp is the abode of turbulent 
characters, and there is no semblance of 
law. It has been suggested that a court 
be established, of which a certain person 
shall lie made judge. 1 rather think that 
the disturbances would then cease." 

This was plainly a reference to him- 
self, and was received with great sur- 
prise. 

"It's yerself would make a scorching 
judge," said Lafferty, in a tone of great 
admiration. 

Aiwl Rattle was also evidently greatly 
impressed with the speaker's moral worth 
and Spartan firmness. 

Of course Vic believed the pleasing fic- 
tion, and I was the only one who was 
skeptical enough to think that he had 
been dreaming. 

"Oh, father!" said Vic, "you never 
told me of this." 

" There, there," said her father, patting 
her head fondly, "you forget that I have 
not said who that certain person was." 

Then he smiled blandly, but with a ju- 
dicial air that led me to believe that he 
had actually deceived himself with his 
own invention— not an unusual thing, by- 
the-way, with accomplished story-tellers. 

At tills juncture, when matters had 
come to an awkward pause, Lumpy came 
to the rescue. It seems that he had been 
wholly unaffected by the previous scene, 
and only intent upon supper. 

This idea finally took such complete 
possession of him that he drew up his 
chair in an abstracted manner and fell to 
at the eatables. 

He had devoured one biscuit, and had 
commenced on another, when the Little 
Captain espied him. 

" Shame on you, Lumpy !" she cried, 
making such a vigorous dash at him that 
he nearly choked. 

" Didn't mean ter," he sniffed, remorse- 
fully. 

"You did, too— pig ! Ladies and gen- 
tlemen," she continued, "if there is no 
objection, the revels will now proceed. 
Supper is ready. Father will take the 



head of the table, and me the foot. Laf- 
feity, balance yourself on the candle- 
box ; Mr. Rattle, be careful of that stool, 
and, Lumpy, you sit over there by the 
stove, you cold-blooded thing ! Jack, 
squeeze in anywhere, and say something 
pretty to start us." 

" ' Let good digestion wait on appetite, 
and health on both,' " I said, gravely, and 
with the assurance of an original declara- 
tion. 

" Brayvo !" cried Vic. 

"I say," said Rattle, in alarm, "I reck- 
on I'm intruding here. I had no idea 
there was going to be any splurge, or I'd 
excused myself right away." 

"Now you just keep still," said Vic, 
imperiously. "This is onlv a ball." 

"No!" 

" Yes ! Just a little ball for a penny. 
Now don't say a word. I know you 
haven't your store clothes on, but I'll 
overlook that. Do you like milk in your 
coffee, Jack ?" 

" Certainly," said 1, holding out my tin 
cup, overjoyed at the prospect of tasting 
that unwonted luxury. 

Vic looked at me gravely for a moment, 
and then asked me what I wanted. 

"Milk," said I. 

" Why, bless you, Jack," said she, cool- 
ly, " we haven't even seen milk for three 
years !" 

"But I thought you said — " 

"I only asked you if you liked milk. I 
didn't say we had any." 

Then she looked at me in an intensely 
aggravating manner. The disappoint- 
ment was terrible. 

The table was covered with a blanket 
for a cover, and the feast consisted of 
fried ham, corn-dodgers, saleratus biscuit, 
doughnuts, venison steaks, dried peach 
pie and coffee. 

I could see that Lumpy and Lafferty 
were dazzled by the variety and prodigal- 
ity of the spread, and I confess that i 
myself was impressed. I mentally came 
to the conclusion that Victoria's father 
must have "struck a pocket." 

Victoria did all the work during the 
meal, and her father did the honors. She 
waited on us, was up and down every 
minute to replenish our cups or refill our 
plates, while Mr. Raymond beamed at us 
from the other end of the table. The 
amount of credit that man could appro- 
priate was simply astounding. 

Rattle enjoyed himself immensely. He 
was delighted with Victoria and impress- 
ed with her father, and at the same time 
I could see that he regarded me as a for- 
tunate fellow for having made such desir- 
able friends. 

There was a jolly time at that supper, 
and I look back on it now as a bright spot 
in my life. Victoria was extremely live- 
ly, and kept the table in a roar. 

And how we did shout ! There were no 
neighbors to disturb or society to offend, 
and the laughter at times might have been 
heard across the creek. 

Mr. Raymond also came out very strong. 
He deluged us with a flow of wisdom, 
and distributed among us enough good 
advice to have lasted us a lifetime. In 
particular he gave us minute instructions 
how to get rich, which, as coming from a 
middle-aged man without a second coat 
to his back, we treasured as especially 
valuable.' 

The supper was over when there was 
nothing left to eat ; and when the Little 
Captain cleared away the dishes, we gal- 
lantly divided ourselves into sections, and 
while Lafferty and Lumpy put things to 
rights, Rattle and I wiped the dishes 
which Victoria washed, 

" Now then," said she, when these ope- 
rations had been disposed of, "for a game 
of euchre— Jack and me against Lafferty 
and dad. Rattle and Lumpy can smoke 
and keep count." 

This arrangement was agreeable, and 
in a few minutes we were engaged in a 
furious game, in which my partner and I 
so systematically and completely wallop- 
ed our opponents that they retired in dis- 
gust after six successive defeats. 

Then Lumpy drew forth from some 
mysterious recess a fiddle and a bow, and 
gave a preliminary scrape. 

" Now," said Vic, " for a ball in ear- 
nest !" 

"A ball," cried Lumpy, waking up, 
to everybody's astonishment, and hum- 
ming a tune in a spirited manner, "as is 
a ball ! All hands around !" 

"Not so fast!" cried Vic. "Clear up 
the room, all of you, and if there isn't 
room enough, pitch out the stove." 

We set vigorously to work, and in a 
very short space of time had a clear floor 
of ten by twelve feet at the very least, 
and without pitching out the stove. 



"What shall it be?" asked Lumpy. 
"Round or square — jig or breakdown ?" 

"Young man," said Mr. Raymond, with 
a calmly critical air, "can you favor us 
with selections from the great masters ? 
Shall we say a Beethoven sonata or a Mo- 
zart symphony ?" 

"What's them?" asked Lumpy, in an 
awestruck voice. 

"I thought so," said Mr. Raymond, 
passing his hand through his hair. "What 
an abode of ignorance ! Well, well ! let 
the sports proceed." 

With this gracious permission, we pair- 
ed off. I was the Little Captain's part- 
ner, and Lafferty was Rattle's "lady." 

Lumpy struck up " The Wind that 
Shakes the Barley," and we danced a 
Scotch reel that "would have broken a 
dancing-master's heart. 

This was followed by a waltz, in which 
Victoria danced with her dignified father 
until he lost his breath, and very narrow- 
ly escaped sitting down on the stove. 

We even managed to go through the 
Lancers by bringing Lumpy on the floor, 
and drawing on our imagination for other 
dancers. In short, we completely wore 
out Lumpy's obliging arm. 

At this stage of the proceedings, the 
saturnine Curley Blink appeared on the 
scene, ;and was escorted to the seat of 
honor— the table— and having now an au- 
dience, we exerted ourselves to please. 

Lafferty threw off his diffidence, gave 
us an Irish jig, and sang "The Whistling 
Thief" in flue style, and Lumpy droned 
out something about the flowers of Edin- 
boro, which we permitted to pass for a 
song, and the Little Captain danced a 
clog dance and sang a variety of comic 
and sentimental songs in a way that 
might have made her famous on the 
boards. 

I confess that I allowed myself to sing 
a duet with Vic, which was received with 
considerable applause. I was also re- 
quested to sine a solo, but the memory of 
once upon a time, when I was a member 
of a glee club, was still fresh in my mind, 
and I declined. 

The gem of the evening, however, was 
a ballad by Walter Raymond, Esquire. I 
have heard "The Maid of Athens" before 
and since, but never with such effect. 
The beauty about his rendition was that 
every verse was sung to a different tune, 
and not one bore the slightest resemblance 
to the correct tune. He also had a pecu- 
liar way of forgetting a line here and 
there, a circumstance that might have dis- 
couraged an ordinary singer, but not him. 
lie simply substituted "tuni-te-turii," or 
"ri-too-loo-ral," and went right aiong. 

The effect of this ballad was marked. 
Curley Blink looked at his watch, and 
said that he really must be going. Mr. 
Raymond offered to repeat the song as an 
inducement for him to remain, and there- 
upon Lumpy and Lafferty arose and de- 
clared that they, too, must be going. 

Rattle said nothing, but quietly edged 
his way out, and thus, at about two 
o'clo"k in the morning, the Little Cap- 
tain's ball broke up in good order. 



CHAPTER XL. 

MY FRIEND, RATTLESNAKE JIM, EXCITES 
MY CURIOSITY. 

By invitation of Curley Blink, myfriend 
Rattle accompanied us home, and I made 
him a very comfortable shake-down on 
the floor. 

In the morning I was awakened by a 
pounding on the door and a great racket 
ouside, and, slipping on my clothes, I ran 
down the ladder, and found Curley and 
Rattle standing in the middle of the floor, 
regarding each other with some alarm. 

" What is it?" I asked, in amazement. 

"I don't know what it is," answered 
Curley, grimly, "but 1 know what it is 
doing. It is trying to break in the door !" 

" Robbers?" 

" Perhaps. We'll soon see." 

He drew his revolver and cocked it, and 
Rattle and I imitated his example. Then, 
with a quick motion, he unlocked and 
threw open the door, and immediately 
there entered very hurriedly six gentle- 
men of our acquaintance, on their hands, 
knees and noses. 

It seems that they were using a small 
tree for a battering-ram, and, when Blink 
opened the door, they were on the for- 
ward rush. Unable to stop, and the ram 
meeting with no resistance, the batterers 
flew into the room as above described, 
with the tree in their midst and with lin- 
gers considerably damaged. 

Outside a large delegation of miners 
were assembled, and to them Curley step- 
ped forward, revolver in hand, and said, 
sharply : 



"What do you mean by trying to break 
down my door?" 

There was an instant of awkward si- 
lence, and then a gruff voice in the back- 
ground said : 

"We thought you was dead, Curley !" 

"Thought 1 was dead?" repeated Cur- 
ley, with biting scorn. "You'll think 
I'm very much alive in a minute if I 
don't get any better explanation than 
that ! Come ! what do you mean by this 
outrage ?" 

By this time the batterers had managed 
to scramble to their feet, and one of them 
said, humbly enough : 

"Send I may live, Curley, but ve vas 
justified, don't you think? Man alive, 
vot time do you think it is." 

Curley involuntarily looked at his watch 
and I at mine. 

It was nine o'clock ! 

"My gracious, Curley, me poy, ve are 
been a-kickin' and a-poundin since day- 
light, and vot vas we to think ? Vasn't 
it the most natural thing in the world 
that ve should think that you and this 
dear poy was murdered in cold blood?" 

There was a chorus of assent from the 
crowd, and I fancied that Curley's eye 
twinkled as if he were amused. But if 
he was, he repressed the feeling, and 
said, with apparent indignation : 

"Is this a free country, or is it not?" 

"It is !" cried the crowd. 

"Then," he continued, fiercely, "I ask 
again what you mean by this conduct? 
If this is not a free country, all right; 
but if it is a free country, hasn't a 
man a right to close his own house and 
sleep alL day if he wants too? How do 
you know that I want to open my store 
before nine o'clock ? Confound you, 
what do you mean, anyhow ?" 

The crowd was silent. Nothing " gits " 
a crowd in America like appealing to its 
sense of liberty, however false, and this 
crowd was no exception. They were 
humbled and acknowledged their error. 

Curley, having thus obtained a triumph, 
put up his revolver and allowed them to 
enter, and for the next hour we minister- 
ed to their wants. 

At the end of that time the store was 
clear, and Curley departed in his usual 
mysterious way to get his breakfast, and 
I prepared a meal for Battle and myself. 

While we were eating, I gave him a 
narrative of my trip from Santa Fe, and 
received from him in return an account 
of how he came to be sitting on the stool 
before me. 

" I told you that me and Dan slipped up 
on our expedition," said he, " and I'll tell 
vou now that Dan is back in the cavalry. 
"You can't keep them old soldiers out of 
the army. I was all up a tree after lie 
enlisted, and for about a week I drifted 
around Santa Fe until I got on to the trail 
of a secret that may make my fortune, 
and yours too, if you'll come into the 
scheme." 

" What is the scheme ?" I asked, indif- 
ferently. "If it's mining, I'm not in it. 
Somehow there isn't much in mining." 

"Well, it is and it isn't," said Rattle, 
mysteriously. 

'" How do you make that out ?" I ask- 
ed, with a smile. 

Before answering, Rattle got up and 
peered around anxiously, as if afraid of 
being overheard. 

When he resumed his seat, my curi- 
osity was considerably aroused, and per- 
haps that is what he intended. 

"I am no miner," he resumed, "and I 
wouldn't work and worry in the diggings 
for five years, even if I knew that I was 
sure of a fortune at the end of that time, 
which I know I wouldn't be. But if I 
could pick up a fortune all at once, I'd 
be a fool not to do it, wouldn't I?" 

"You would indeed," I assented. 

"Well, now, listen to me. Before I left 
Santa Fe, I picked up a poor old Mexican 
half-breed on the street one night, who 
was just actually starving to death, 
and I gave him a dollar. I reckon he 
must have had all the diseases you ever 
heard of, he was such a miserable wreck, 
and when he tottered away that night, I 
never expected to see him again. Conse- 
quently 1 was knocked allot a heap when 
he came creeping into my hotel the very 
next night and wanted to have a talk 
with me. It went something like this : 

"'Senor,' says he, 'you've been kind 
to old Miguel, and if you'll do me one 
more favor, I'll pay you well for it.' 

"I thought he wanted another dollar, 
and I tossed one to him. But he tossed it 
back, and says he : 

" 'It's not money I want, but a decent 
burial.' 

" You ^may imagine I was knocked cold 
at that. 
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" 'You're not dead yet,' I said, with a 
laugh. 

"'I will be before morning,' says he, 
ghastly like, that made my flesh creep. 
'I can feel my bones getting cold, and I 
don't want to die like a dog. Promise 
me, senor, that you will bury me like a 
Christian, and I will make you a grandee. ' 

"You may believe that I thought the 
greaser a clear case of lunatic ; but 1 
promised, and then sez he, quiet like: 

" 'You're a gentleman, senor. To-mor- 
row morning, when you hear that I am 
dead, you will bury me ; and when the 
sod covers me, open this.' 

"With that he was gone, leaving in my 
hand a greasy leather bag about as big as 
your fist. 

" I put it in my pocket, and had pretty 
nearly forgotten it, when, sure enough, 
next morning, a little shaver conies up to 
me and tells me that Don Miguel was 
dead, and would 1 please come around 
and take the body." 

" He really died?" I exclaimed. 

"He really did. Well, the long and 
short of it is that I buried him, per con- 
tract, and then I opened the bag." 

"Anil found—" cried I. 

Rattle again went through the process 
of searching the room for listeners, and 
finding none, sunk his voice almost to a 
whisper, and said : 

" Did you ever hear of the lost nugget t" 




CHAPTER XLT. 

THE STORY OF THE LOST NUGGET— "DO 
YOU WANT TO MAKE YOUR FOR- 
TUNE?" 

I looked at Rattle in mild surprise, and 
then asked the most natural question in 
the world : 

"Who lost it?" 

Rattle received this innocent question 
with considerable indignation. 

" You ain't making fun of me, are 
you?" he asked. "Because if you are, 
we'll just drop this thing right here." 

" I don't know what you mean," I re- 
joined, quite puzzled by this time. "You 
ask me about a lost nugget, and I natu- 
rally ask who lost it. What is there 
wrong in that?" 

Rattle burst out in a laugh, and said, in 
a mollified tone : 

"I do believe you don't know; hut it 
seems queer that you haven't even heard 
of it." 

"This Is getting very mysterious," said 
I, "and I am now determined that you 
shall tell me all about the nugget, who 
lost it, and where and when it was lost." 

"As to who," said Rattle, filling his 
pipe and lighting it, "nearly everybody ; 
and as to where, that's what I'd like to 
know." 

"I am still in the dark," I said. "For 
goodness' sake, Rattle, do tell me the 
story, if there is one to tell !" 

"There is a story," said he, decidedly, 
"and a mighty strange one. But I don't 
know as how I can tell it straight, but 
I'll try. 

"About five years ago, in '52 or '53, 
when the big rush had just begun, so to 
speak, there was six men came from In- 
diana, and took up a claim on the San 
Joaquin. 

"They was making fair wages, say 
eight dollars a day a man, but nothing to 
brag of, when one of the men — a chap 
named Tooker — found a nugget. He was 
out prospecting, and in climbing up a 
bank, he rolled over a boulder, and there 
was the nugget. It was pure gold, and 
weighed about ninety pounds." 

"Hold on!" I exclaimed. "Do you 
know how much money that means?" 

"Ten thousand dollars," said Rattle, 
evidently at a venture. 

" More than that. Pure gold is worth 
twenty dollars an ounce, and there's 
twelve ounces to a pound; that is two 
hundred and forty dollars. But it can't 
be pure, Rattle— at least, it's not likely— 
so we'll say two hundred dollars a pound, 
and then the nugget is worth eighteen 
thousand dollars !" 

" Is that so?" said he, in an awestruck 
voice. "Well, it don't make any differ- 
ence, because why, this man Tooker 
played roots on his pardners in this find. 
He dug a hole and buried the nugget, and 
said nothing. 

'"Bout a month afterward, he dug up 
the nugget, and in the middle of the 
night, lit out for 'Frisco on horseback. 
But his pardners were on to him, and two 
of them followed him. 

" They wanted to rob him, but daresn't 
do it, and while they were speculating 
over it, Tooker was" attacked by road 
agents. 

" Tooker's pardners came to the rescue, 



and there was a fight. Tooker and one 
of the pardners were killed, and the other 
fellow was driven off. 

" He went hack to camp, got his crowd, 
and chased the robbers; trailed 'em to 
their den, and cleaned 'em out. But the 
nugget bad been buried, and after a 
week's search they gave it up. 

" One of the robbers got to 'Frisco, and 
organized an expedition to look for the 
nugget. 

" They dug it up, and right away there 
was a fight, and the two survivors loaded 
it on a mule and started back. The next 
day the mule died, and the two men were 
left again. 

" They started to carry it, were attack- 
ed by Injuns, and the nugget was lost 
again. * 

" About a year afterward it was found 
again by three miners, in the Hot Creek 
Mountains, and promptly disappeared 
again. 

"Two years after that, a half-breed 
Injun, who was dying at Fort Mohave, 
told a cavalry sergeant where it could be 
found, and the sergeant and two privates 
deserted to find it. 

"They found it, and the party that was 
following 'em up soon came on the two 
privates, but they couldn't tell anything, 
'cause they were dead. The sergeant 
had killed them to have the nugget to 
himself. 

"What became of him or the nugget, 
no one ever found out, but I can give a 
pretty good guess. He was killed by a 
party of greasers, and the nugget buried 
again. As usual, there was a fight, and 
there was just one survivor— Miguel, the 
greaser I told you about." 

I had been deeply interested in the 
story, and at this poiiit I anticipated him. 

"Miguel gave you a pointer on the nug- 
get," I exclaimed. 

"You've guessed it," said Rattle. 
"That leather bag bad a piece of parch- 
ment in it, and on it was marked out a 
dead route to the lost nugget from this 
camp." 

"From this camp!" I cried. "How 
was that?" 

" I don't know anything about the why 
and wherefore, hut it's a fact. This very 
camp was set down as the starting-point 
of the trail. I don't know where the nug- 
get has been all this time, or who had it, 
but I do know that it has come back again 
to the San Joaquin, and I can walk to the 
place in two days." 

" You think you can," 1 said, doubtful- 
ly. " You forget that somebody may 
have been there ahead of you. However, 
1 won't discourage you. Let me look at 
the map." 

" Haven't got it," said he. 

"I should think you would carry it 
with you all the time," I said, in sur- 
prise. 

"So I do," rejoined Rattle, with a 
laugh, ss he knocked the ashes out of his 
pipe and put it in his pocket. "The fact 
is, I ate it." 

" You ate it?" 

"Yes, sir; chewed it up." 

" Why in the world did you do that?" 

"Because," he said, slowly, "I don't 
propose to give away my secret. I might 
get full, get sick, or be held up byroad- 
agents, and lose the map. I've got it now 
where no one can steal it." 

Then he tapped his forehead signifi- 
cantly. 

"That was pretty shrewd," I said, ad- 
miringly. "But you may forget the di- 
rections." 

"Nary forget," he said, confidently. 
" I could 20 there in the dark. Now the 
question is— will you go with me, and 
we'll share the nugget between us?" 

1 had been expecting this question, hut 
I was not prepared witli an answer. I 
was not superstitious, hut the story of the 
lost nugget had impressed me very 
strongly. 

"Rattle," I said, hesitatingly, "I hate 
to say it, but— I'm afraid." 

"Afraid, Jack !" 

" Well, yes. According to your story, 
everybody who has set eyes on the nugget 
has come to grief, and I am too young to 
die." 

"Stuff!" said Rattle, impatiently. "I 
thought you'd say that, but that's non- 
sense 1 Ton won't play the traitor, and I 
know /won't, and we won't take another 
man in the secret. No one will suspect 
us, and we can make our fortunes with- 
out risk. See here," be said, suddenly, 
and rising as he spoke, "I'll give you 
time to think it over. I won't say another 
word to you, and to-morrow morning you 
can give me your answer. Will you do 
that?" 

"I will," said I. 



And Rattle walked away. 

He had hardly turned Ins back before 
Victoria came in witli her usual velocity, 
and began her discourse in her usual 
way. 

"I say, Jack?" 

"Well?" 

"•Do yom know what brought me 
here?" 

"Of course. You came to see me. 
You couldn't help coming." 

" Come now, no nonsense ! Do you 
want to make your fortune ?" 

"I should say so !" 

" I think I know how you can." 

" You do?" 

" Yes. I know"— here she sank her 
voice almost to a whisper—" I know 
where there's a chunk of gold as big as 
your head and mine put together/" 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 



WHAT A DOG DID. 

(.4 True Story.) 



BY J. M. MERRILL. 

His name was Bingo, and he was big 
and shaggy, the friend of young and old 
in the village of Warhawk. 

Tom West was Bingo's master, and 
Tom was the son of a wealthy mill 
owner, whose great mill gave employ- 
ment to many people in the Warhawk 
Valley. 

A dam extended across the valley, 
holding back the waters of Sand Creek, 
the weight of which, properly confined 
and utilized, turned the great water- 
wheel that sent hundreds of minor wheels 
buzzing. 

Tom West was seventeen at the time 
of our story, and Bingo had been his 
companion for many years— almost the 
limit of a dog's lifetime. 

"Bingo's old and useless now— not 
worth his feed," said Pete Brown, the 
null foreman, one day to Tom. "Why 
don't you shoot him, and get you a 
younger dog?" 

"Surely you don't mean that, Mr. 
Brown?" cried Tom, regarding his fa- 
ther's foreman in evident surprise. 

"Of course I do! Why not? Bingo's 
old and worthless, and I've noticed lately 
that he is inclined to be cross." 

" Poor old Ilingo !" And Tom bent and 
patted the head of his shaggy favorite. 
"Old and useless! Well, it may be so, 
Mr. Brown, but I would as soon think of 
committing any other wickedness as kill- 
ing Bingo. When I was a child of six, 
my father brought a little puppy to our 
bouse, and said he was to be mine. I was 
ill then, but the sight of the pretty dog 
brought joy to my heart, and acted better 
than medicine. Bingo has been my friend 
and companion nearly a dozen years." 

"And that is why you hate to part with 
him ?" 

"I suppose so." 

Pete Brown was not the only person 
who advised Tom West to part with 
Bingo. Even Mrs. West had called the 
old dog troublesome, and she thought 
Tom was too much of a man now to care 
for pets. 

" Lazy, aud brings mud in on the car- 
pet. I What have you to say to that, old 
fellow?" 

Bingo looked up into his young mas- 
ter's face, wagged Ins shaggy tail, and 
gave vent to a low whine. 

" Ah ! I see, old chap, you know what 
mother says, and it makes you feel bad. 
Well, well ! I suppose dogs are a nui- 
sance, especially old dogs," uttered Tom, 
springing up and walking into the open 
air, with the offending Bingo at his heels. 

"You shall die of old age if /am to 
decide your case," assured Tom, turning 
and caressing his dumb friend. 

In times of a freshet there was a tre- 
mendous body of water in Sand Creek. 
The dam across the narrow valley was 
strong, however, and no apprehension 
was felt. There was really little danger 
if the gates at the waste-weir were pro- 
perly tended. 

One night, during the absence of Mr. 
West, a tremendous storm came up and 
swept the upper end of Warhawk Valley. 
Only a small portion of the storm reached 
the village about the West mill, and so, 
without the least thought of danger, the 
inhabitants of the village and lower val- 
ley retired for the night. 

The moon shone brightly, and not a 
sign of danger was manifest when Tom 



sought his couch. Far up the valley, 
however, an ominous roar woke the 
echoes of the silent woods. 

Sand Creek was " on a tear." The mad 
waters overflowed its banks and encroach- 
ed upon the high bluffs beyond. Such a 
volume of water bad not poured down 
the valley in years, not since the dam and 
mill had been constructed at Warhawk 
village. 

During all this time the villagers were 
wrapped in the silence of peaceful slum- 
ber. 

Hark ! What sound is that ? 

It is the surge and roar of the muddy 
waters as they enter the pond above the 
dam. 

Peacefully slept the boy, Tom West. 

Why should he not sleep? He had no 
vexations. 

He did dream of Bingo, however, and 
of a cruel decree that had gone forth, 
dooming the faithful old dog to death ; 
and this dream tended to make the boy's 
slumber somewhat restless. 

After a time Tom turned over in bed 
with a sigh. Soon a sound filled his ears, 
half waking him. 

It was the bark of a dog, hoarse and 
faint, then nearer and louder. 

Half awake, Tom stared at the win- 
dow, through which the moonbeams were 
streaming. 

Again the bark, louder than before. 
Tern rubbed his eyes. A dark face peer- 
ed in at the window. 

"It's Bingo," articulated Tom. "I 
wonder what troubles him ? Why can't 
he let a fellow sleep? I am so tired !" 

The boy rolled over for another nap, 
when a scratching and whining filled his 
ears. 

Tom felt just a little irritated at the 
dog's persistence, and facing the window 
once more, he cried : 

" Bingo, go away I" 

Renewed whining and scratching re- 
sulted, however, and as Tom, in his 
sleepy state, refused to heed this, the 
huge paws were struck against the glass 
until it was shattered. 

Then Bingo bounded through and seiz- 
ed Tom by the bare foot,' closing his teeth 
by no means gently. 

This served to rouse the boy thorough- 
ly, and he sprang from his bed in an 
angry mood. 

"You bad dog I See the ruin you have 
wrought—" 

Tom proceeded no further, for at that 
moment a weird and awful sound tilled 
his ears— the roar of water, and crash and 
hum of machinery ! 

Drawing on his clothes, the hoy rushed 
outside to see the angry water just ready 
to break over the dam. 

The great water-wheel had been started 
by the overflow, and an awful danger 
menaced the dwellers of the lower valley. 
Should the dam give way, the torrent 
would sweep scores of human beings to 
destruction. 

Quickly the voice of Tom West roused 
the nearest dwellers, and the great gates 
at the waste-weir were raised, and the 
flood poured down its natural channel. 
The gate at the mill was also raised, the 
gearing thrown out so that only the 
water-wheel turned, and the startled men 
waited the result with the deepest anx- 
iety. 

Runners were, sent to apprise the vil- 
lagers of the danger, and soon the hills 
were lined with people, waiting with 
bated breath the outcome. 

For a time the water remained station- 
ary in the pond, in places not six inches 
from the top of the dam, which men were 
strengthening with gravel, wheeled from 
the adjacent hills. 

" It is all right now," said Pete Brown, 
as he bent, white-faced, over a stick he 
had thrust into the ground at the water's 
edge. "The water is receding, and War- 
hawk is saved !" 

"Twenty minutes later all would have 
been lost, Mr. Brown." 

It was Tom West who uttered the last 
words, with his hand on the old foreman's 
shoulder. 

"True. But for you, Tom, we should 
have been doomed. I shudder to think 
of it." 

"Not for me, Mr. Brown," declared the 
hoy, in a low voice, " but Bingo." 

"The dog?" 

"Yes." 

And then Tom West told the story of 
Bingo's part in the work of the night. 

Tears stood in the eyes of man and boy 
at the last. 

" Bingo is a hero !" exclaimed the fore- 
man, "and he shall live in clover the rest 
of his days " 

Aud he did. 
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-^•International Lesson-For July 17.*-^- 

Matthew 3 : 1-12. Golden Text— Matthew 3 : 8. 

Subject— JOHN THE BAPTIST AND HIS PREACHING. 



BY REV. D. P. KIDDER, D. D. 



INTRODUCTION. 
There lies a span of twenty-nine years 
between this and the last lesson. Jesus 
is still living at Nazareth. Tiberius is 
Emperor at Home. Pontius Pilate, the 
first governor of Jurtea, is in the first 
year of his office. Herod Antipas, son of 
the Herod of the last lesson, is in the 
thirtieth year of his governorship, of Gali- 

JOHN THE BAPTIST. 

"Ill those clays came John the Baptist, 
preaching' in the wilderness of Judea, 

"And saying, repent ye, tor the kingdom 
of heaven' is at hand." 

The mothers of John and Jesus were 
cousins. John was born in the hill coun- 
try of Judea, but in what town is not 
known. He was six mouths older than 
Jesus. 

He Was a Nazarite, pledged to drink no 
wine nor strong drink, and to let his hair 
and beard grow untrimmed, as a sign of 
consecration to God. (See Numbers U.) 
From his birth he was filled with the Holv 
Ghost. 

Up to thirty years of age his life was 
passed in the solitudes of the wilderness 
of Judea, where he was prepared for his 
mission as the forerunner of the great 
Messiah. 

He preached for two years, beginning a 
year in advance of Christ's public minis- 
try. By his faithful denunciation of sin, 
be incurred the hatred of Herod, who 
shut him up in the gloomy prison of Ma- 
chierus, and afterward beheaded him. 

His sermons consisted of short, earnest 
and repeated utterances of warnings and 
exhortations, speaking first to individuals, 
then to families, and then to crowds that 
flocked to hear him. 

We have here a summary of his ser- 
mons : 

To repent is to change your mind, to 
think back over your life, and then act 
away from it. Regret the past, and then 
for the future adopt a new life. Repent- 
ance includes four parts— sorrow on ac- 
count of sin, confession of sin, faith for 
the forgiveness of sin, a new life free 
from the practice of sin. 

This is the preparation for the coming 
of the King, and the setting up of His 
kingdom. This is the new life in the 
soul, and the change which this works in 
the world is yet to make this earth as 
nearly as possible like heaven. 

It is called a kingdom because it has its 
King, Christ, and its subjects, believing 
souls. It is called the kingdom of hea- 
ven, because it came down from heaven — 
that is, it originated there, its laws are 
heavenly, it demands a heavenly life in 
its subjects, and it brings them to a hea- 
venly destination. 

John declares that this kingdom is at 
hand— that is, its beginning is already 
begun in the near approach of Christ. 

In the New Testament, any uninhabit- 
ed region or thinly populated district is 
called a wilderness. This where John 
preached was located on the west shore 
of the Dead Sea, and as far up the Jor- 
dan as Jericho. He afterward went still 
farther up to Bethabara and Enon. 

ANNOUNCED BY ISAIAH. 

"For this is he that was spoken of by the 

prophet Esaias, saying, The voice of one 

crying in the wilderness, Prepare ye the 

way of the Lord, make his paths straight." 

Esaias is the Greek word for Isaiah. 
Some think these words refer originally 
to the return of the Jews from their cap- 
tivity in Babylon. But even this was a 
sort of preparation for the aftercoming of 
Christ to deliver from the greater bondage 
of sin, and the language here is so exactly 
adapted to the mission of John that it 
would seem that the prophet must have 
had him in mind. He speaks as though 
he saw John and heard his stirring ap- 
peals. 

This was always the case with a true 
prophet. The future, and often very dis- 
tant event, was so real to him that all 
distinctions of time were forgotten, and 
he spoke of the occurrence as taking 
place under his immediate inspection. 

It was an Eastern custom to send per- 
sons ahead to make ready the road for the 
march of a monarch through any wild or 



tintraveled country. This was called "pre- 
paring the way." 

"When Ibraham Pasha proposed to visit 
certain places on Lebanon, the emirs and 
sheiks sent forth a proclamation, somewhat 
in the style of Isaiah's exhortation, to all 
tile inhabitants to assemble along the pro- 
posed route and prepare the way before 
him. The same was done in 1845, on a grand 
scale, whim the present Sultan visited Bru- 
sa. The stones were gathered out, crooked 
places straightened, and rough ones made 
smooth. 1 had the benefit of their labor a 
few days after his majesty's visit."— Dr. 
Tliomp'son. 

John's word was "Prepare ye the way." 
The people were to get ready for the com- 
ing of Christ, their hearts were to be the 
highway along which He should march, 
aiid they were to get everything evil and 



bees, and was found in rocks and old 
trees. 

John adopted this diet because it would 
require but a little time to prepare it; it 
would act, also, as a protest against the 
luxury prevailing at the time ; it would 
recall the prophet Elijah, whom John re- 
sembled in so many other particulars, and 
thus assist to increase his influence. 

Such living is not necessary to him, 
however, who would be a successful serv- 
ant of God, as we are well taught by the 
example of Christ, who did not adopt any 
such extremely abstemious habits. 

THE EFFECT OF JOHN'S PREACHING. 

"Then went out to him Jerusalem, and 
all Judea, and all the region round about 
Jordan, # 

"And were baptized of him in Jordan, 
confessing their sins." 

All the country was accessible to the 
place where John was, as it was travers- 
ed in every direction by good roads. 

These crowds were drawn to hear the 
strange preacher partly by the fact that 
he was so strange both in his appearance 
and especially his preaching. They were 
also moved by fear, in which there is a 
strange fascination. 




offensive to Him out of their lives, and 
thus put themselves in readiness to re- 
ceive Hiin. 

JOHN'S DRESS AND DIET. 
"And the same John had his raiment of 
camel's hair, and a leathern girdle about 
his loins; and his meat was locusts and 
wild honey." 

This is not the elegant cloth still made 
of the fine hair of the camel, and hence 
called "camlet," but it was the sackcloth 
so commonly spoken of in the Scripture, 
and was made of the long, shaggy hair of 
the camel, which was shed every year. 
It is still worn in the East by shepherds 
and guides. 

The Jews were permitted to eat locusts 
(Leviticus 2 : 22). They were roasted, 
boiled, and sometimes salted and pre- 
served. They were quite commonly eaten 
by the poorer people, as they are at the 
present day in those countries. They are 
also eaten by our American Indians. 

"I have seen at Medina and Tayf locust 
shops, where these animals were sold by 
measure. In Egypt and Nubia they were 
only eaten by the poorest beggars. The 
Arabs, in preparing locusts as an article of 
food, throw them alive into boiling water 
with which a good deal of salt has been 
mixed. Alter a few minutes they are taken 
out and dried in the sun ; the head, feet and 
wings are then " torn otf, the bodies are 
cleansed from the salt and perfectly dried, 
after which process whole sacks are filled 
with them bythe Bedouins. Theyare some- 
times eaten boiled in butter, and they often 
contribute materials for a breakfast when 
spread over unleavened bread mixed with 
butter." — Burckhardt. 

The honey was that made by the wild 



John, too, impressed them as a man 
who meant what he said— he was real, 
and hearers like that in a speaker. 

There was also a strong expectation in 
the minds of the people respecting the 
coming of the promised Messiah, and for 
John to announce His coming, as he did, 
with so much earnestness, would give 
great pungency and an irresistible attrac- 
tion to his preaching. 

JOHN'S UNSPARING DIRECTNESS. 

"But when he saw many of the Pharisees 
and Sadducees come to his baptism, he 
said unto them, O generation of vipers, 
who hath warned you to flee from the 
wrath to come ? 

"Bring forth therefore fruits meet for re- 
pentance. 

"And think not to say within yourselves, 
We have Abraham to our father: for I say 
unto you, that God is able of these stones 
to raise up children unto Abraham." 

These were the two principal parties 
into which the Jews of that day were di- 
vided. The Pharisees were excessively 
strict. They put their scrupulous ob- 
servance of the external requirements of 
religion in the place of right living. Christ 
denounced them thoroughly and often. 
The Sadducees seem to have been largely 
infidel in their religious views. They 
were secular and political in their prefer- 
ences and habit of mind. They were, as 
a rule, bad, without any pretense of good- 
ness. They got their name from Zadok, 
their founder. 

Both these classes arose about two cen- 
turies before Christ., 

These came to John's baptism either 
out of curiosity, or because they had 



fears that in the general upheaval that 
seemed to be coming on they would be 
exposed and justly punished, and that, 
therefore, they had better take advantage 
of any chance to save themselves that 
should offer. They would get ready for 
the worst that might come to pass. 

John understood them, and denounces 
them in fitting terms. He calls them de- 
ceitful and poisonous. He tells them that 
they are no better than others, despite of 
all their pretensions and their pride of 
position. They must repent like the rest, 
and it must be a genuine repentance — it 
must be shown by its fruits — a repent- 
ance that leads to restitution and a better 
life. 

THE THOROUGH METHODS OF THE 
GOSPEL. 

"And now also the axo is laid unto the 
root of the trees ; therefore, every tree 
which bringeth not torth good fruit is 
hewn down, and east into the tire. 

"I indeed baptize you with water unto 
repentance; but he that cometh after me 
is mightier than I, whose shoes I am not 
worthy to bear; he shall baptize you with 
the Holy Ghost, and with tire. 

"Whose fan is in his hand, and he will 
thoroughly purge his floor, and gather his 
wheat into the garner; but he will burn up 
the ehall" with unquenchable lire." 

In the gospel perfect arrangements are 
made for ridding the world of useless 
growths. Not the branches, but the 
whole thing, is to come down, if it does 
not produce fruit. The axe is not to 
prune, but to destroy, the fruitless trees. 

"As stockings were not worn, the feet 
became soiled ; and hence, on entering a 
house, the sandals were taken otf and laid 
away by the lowest servant, so that the feet 
might be washed. Hence, the loosing, ty- 
ing or carrying the sandal became prover- 
bial to express the humblest service. The 
general meaning is, He that cometh after 
me is so much greater in authority and 
power, and so distinguished, that I am un- 
worthy to do Him the humblest service." — 
G. W. Clark. 

"As 'fire 1 appeared on the day of Pente- 
cost, when the disciples were baptized with 
the Holy Ghost (Acts 2 : 3), this word pro- 
bably refers to the purifying influence of 
the Holy Spirit." — Riddle. 

"While John could only bid them repent, 
and symbolize their purification by the 
washing of water, Jesus would really pu- 
rify them, and give them a new heart by 
the Holy Spirit and the fire of divine life 
and love." — Abbott. 

The floor was the threshing-floor— a 
space in the farm or barn with a hard sur- 
face, where the grain was trodden out by 
cattle. Then, with a winnowing-fork, 
called here a "fan," it was thrown up 
against the wind, so that the chaff might 
blow away, and the grain, being heavier, 
would fall to the ground. 

This fan Christ is represented here as 
having in His hand— that is, He is ready 
now for this searching work of separating 
the chaff from the wheat, lie will deter- 
mine final results. 

It is a picture of the judgment. The 
good are preserved, the bad are destroyed 
from His presence. 

"Lest after the winnowing the chaff 
should be blown back and mingled with 
the wheat, the Jews were accustomed to 
put fire to it on the windward side, which 
was only extinguished when it had utterly 
consumed the chaff. In this sense it was 
an unquenchable fire." — fturder. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 

"The Piutes (Indians) have been busy 
for some time harvesting grasshoppers. 
The savages get together in the vicinity of 
a lake or pond, and form a ring around it. 
When everything is ready, they beat tom- 
toms and sticks, and begin to close in. The 
hoppers, startled by the noises, jump to- 
ward the water, and finally fly into it. 
When the Indians have the surface of the 
pond well covered, they dip the insects out 
in baskets, and, going to the shore, spread 
them out to dry. After the hoppers are 
well dried, the savages roll them gently, so 
as to break otf the wings and legs, and the 
bodies are then thrown into a pile by them- 
selves. 

"At the close of the day's work, the hop- 
pers, dried and assorted, are stored away in 
caches for winter. The Indians of the coast 
very highly prize the dishes made from 
these insects. They make soup of them 
first, and finally, when they will answer for 
no more soup, they are eaten." — Boston 
Journal. 

"Of all acts, is not for man repentance 
the most divine? The greatest of faults is 
to be conscious of none." — Carlyle. 

REPENTANCE DEFINED. 

'Tis not to cry God mercy, or sit 
And droop, or to conless that thou hast 
failed ; 
'Tis to bewail the sins thou didst commit, 
And not commit those sins thou hast be- 
wailed. 
He that bewails, and not forsakes them too, 
Confesses rather what he means to do. 

— Francis Quarles. 
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IN A GARDEN. 



BY A. C. SWINBURNE. 

Baby, see the flowers ! 
—Baby sees 
Fairer tilings than these, 
Fairer though they be than dreams of ours. 

Baby, hear the birds ! 
— Baby knows 
Better songs than those, 
Sweeter though they sound than any words. 

Baby, see the moon ! 
— Baby's eyes 
Laugh to watch it rise, 
Answering light with love and uight with 
noon. 

Baby, hear the sea ! 
— Baby's face 
Takes a graver grace, 
Touched with wonder what the sound may 
be. 

Baby, see the star I 
— Baby's hand 
Opens, warm and bland, 
Calm in claim of all things fair that are. 

Baby, hear the hells ! 
— Baby's head 
Bows, as, ripe for bed, 
Now the flowers curl round and close their 
colls. 

Baby, flower of light, 
Sleep and see 
Brighter dreams than we, 
Till good day shall smile away good night. 



"OH, DEAR!" 



BY FSED CAKOLTJB. 




"Oil, dear!" 

Something was evidently the matter 
with Bob. " Oh, dear I" was not a favor- 
ite expression of his, and nothing but a 
sorrow of some consequence, could have 
caused him to use it ; and in such a 
whining tone of voice, and with such a 
cross, " puckered up " face ! How home- 
ly a good-looking boy can make himself 
at times ! 

" Oh, dear I" he sighed again. "I don't 
see why I can't go ; it wouldn't hurt me, 
I'm sure. I think it's awful rough on a 
fellow to lie kept in the house like a baby, 
when he's only got a mean, sneaky little 
cough that don't hurt anyone! Can't I, 
please, go, mamma?" 

"1 have told you that you cannot go, 
and I don't wish to tell you so again," 
said mamma. " I am astonished at such 
a big boy as you acting so childishly." 

" Oh, dear !" 

There it was again. Positively I never 
knew before what a disagreeable voice 
Bob had. 

He was just recovering from a severe 
attack of that familiar but extremely un- 
pleasant malady known as " whooping- 
cough," and mamma had decided that he 
was not yet well enough to go out with 
the boys. 

There is no doubt but that it was rather 
hard on Bob to be kept in on a day when 
something very important was going on 
outside, and when lie didn't feel particu- 
larly sick, either. 

Perhaps under ordinary circumstances 
he would not have minded staying home 
so much, for he had several new books to 
read, his uncle had just brought him a 
toy steam-engine, and, above all, he had 
a mother who could tell the jolliest stories 
you ever heard; but, unfortunately for 
Bob's peace of mind, that Saturday after- 
noon had been set apart by the boys in 
school for a grand "shinney " match, and 
as Bob was one of the best players, his 
presence was really necessary for the suc- 
cess of the club he belonged to. 

So he felt as though it was compromis- 
ing his honor to stay at home, and had 
used his powers of persuasion to their 
utmost capacity in trying to win his mo- 
ther's consent to take part in the game. 

It was of no use, however, and conse- 
quently Saturday afternoon found him in 
the very worst kind of humor with him- 
self and everybody else. 



He took up a book and tried to read, but 
the story that had always fascinated him 
was dull and tiresome, and he threw 
down the book in disgust before he had 
finished a page. 

Then he got out his engine, lit the little 
spirit-lamp and started the wheels ; but 
though the steam puffed noisily, and the 
wheels spun around as though they were 
doing their level best to am use him, he left 
it standing, and walked listlessly into the 
other room. 

Finally, he threw himself on the sofa, 
and settled down for a good sulk. What 
a fine time the fellows must be having ! 
lie fancied he could hear them shouting ; 
he could see them rushing around, knock- 
ing the "shinney-block"from one goal to 
another, and — 

"Oh, dear!" 

" Well, what do you want of me ?" said 
a little, whimpering, squeaky voice, quite 
like Bob's when he said "Oh, dear !" — 
" well, what do you want of me? You've 



you? Snarl away, Bobby ; I'm enjoying 
it. Say, don't you wish you were out in 
Smith's meadow, playing shinney? I'll 
bet they're having a fine time without 
you. llo ! ho! ho !" 

And he laughed mockingly and pinched 
Bob's'toe. 

This enraged Bob beyond all measure, 
and he flung the sofa tidy at his tormentor 
with force enough to have quite stunned 
such a small person had he not sprung 
nimbly aside. 

"He! hci he! You will, will you? 
Two can play at that game !" 

And so saying, he began to hop around 
Bob and pinch him most unmercifully. 

Bob tried to kick him, but it was of no 



"Well, I'll tell you why, you little stu- 
pid !" replied the manikin, very crossly. 
"In the first place, lie never calls me, 
and, in the second place, if 1 did go 
there, he'd lmi(/h in my face/" 

The thought of .Job's laughing at the 
malevolent little elf made Bob smile in 
spite of himself. 

"Now look here! You quit smiling, 
will you? It hurts me!" objected the 
imp. 

"The idea of smiling hurting any one — 
ha ! ha ! ha ! What a ridiculous little 
goblin you are — ha ! ha ! ha !" 

And Bob laughed and laughed. 

lie of the green eyes stood for a mo- 
ment looking fiercely at Bob, and was 




•WHO— ABE— YOU ?" ASKED BOB, AS SOON AS THE FIRST OF HIS SEVEN WITS CAME BACK AGAIN. 



been calling me all day, and now that 
I've come, you sit there staring at me, 
and haven't a word to say for yourself. A 
nice boy you are, indeed I" 

Bob was startled out of his seven 
senses. 

You'd be, too, I guess, if you saw the 
queer little figure that was perched up on 
the foot of the sofa, and leered at Bob 
with the ugliest little frowning eyes he 
had ever beheld. 

It was a little manikin, only about a 
foot high, dressed in an ill-fitting suit of 
green, just the shade of those horrid 
eyes, which, as Bob now noticed, were 
really green. 

"Who— are— you?" asked Bob, as soon 
as the first of his seven wits came back 
again. 

" Oh, dear !" said the ugly little chap, 
mimicking Bob's voice so exactly that he 
forgot his fear, and said, very angrily : 

" You're not very polite !" 

"I know it," chuckled the manikin; 
"neither are you." 

"Well, if you won't tell me who you 
are, I wish you'd go away and leave me 
alone! And say, stop blinking those 
mean, cat-like eyes of yours at a fellow, 
will you?" 

" I'le ! he !" laughed he of the green 
eyes. " You want me to get out, do 



use, and at last he lay back exhausted, 
while the malicious visitor sat on one of 
bis feet and grinned spitefully at him. 

" Do you want to try that over again ?" 
squeaked the manikin. 

"No !" said Bob, sulkily. 

" Had enough, eh?" 

"Yes. Do go away, will you?" 

" Oh, come, now ; let's be friends. I'm 
awfully sorry for you. Poor chap ! Can't 
go out because your mother won't let 
you I" 

This quite overcame the green-eyed 
imp, and be fairly screamed with mali- 
cious laughter. 

"Do go away, and bothersome other 
fellow who can't go out, won't you?" im- 
plored Bob. 

"Can't do it. Job Rushton's the only 
other sick chap in the village, and there's 
no use going there." 

Job, let me say here, was a schoolmate 
of Bob's, a big, merry-hearted boy, good- 
natured all the time; a peace-maker in 
all quarrels, and, in fact, as jolly a lad as 
the sun ever smiled upon. He was suf- 
fering with diphtheria, and was conse- 
quently in the same situation as Bob with 
regard to the shinney-match. 

"I don't see why you can't go to Job, 
and pester him, just as well as you can 
come here !" said Bob, rather peevishly. 



just going to make some remark, when 
Bob looked fiercely at liim. 

This was too much for the baffled mani- 
kin. With a scream of rage he disap- 
peared, and Bob laughed louder than 
ever. 

"Why, Bobby, what in the world is the 
matter with you ? What are you laugh- 
ing at?" said his mother's voice. 

And Bob woke up to find himself roll- 
ing about on the floor. 

"Oh, mother, I had the funniest dream 
— ha ! ha ! ha !" 

And it was very evident that Bob's 
bad humor had vanished with the green- 
eyed manikin. 

Bob told his mother the dream, and 
they both had another laugh over it. The 
shinney-match was postponed until Bob 
and Job were better, and then they did 
have a grand time. 

Bob has never since received a visit 
from the little imp in green, and hopes 
he'll never see him again. 

He has, however, been to see many 
other children meanwhile — yes, and many 
grown-up children, too — and some little 
people I know of see him almost every 
day. 

Have you guessed his name? If you 
haven't, I'll tell you. It is " Oh, Dear !" 
Look out for him. 
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[ This Story began in No. 22.] 

In Search of Himself. 

/I Tale of Dangers AdVentlire. 



BY GEORGE H. COOMER, 

AUTHOR OF "ARTHUR SUMMERS," ETC. 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

MR. ARTHUR'S STORY. 

The three weary fugitives were soon 
made comfortable in the cabin, and then 
Mr. Arthur related the particulars of 
their escape. 

"I was fairly carried along," he said, 
" by the rush of our men to the rear. The 
Spaniards followed very closely, and it 
was plain that there would be no rallying 
of the Cuban force. I looked every mo- 
ment for you, Ralph, but could find no- 
thing of you, and at last one of our men 
told me that he had seen the. young Amer- 
icano fall, and that no doubt he was killed. 
You may judge how I felt; but it was 
left for meonly to do what I could toward 
protecting my family. 

" 1 found Cisneros' cottage deserted, 
and as I came out of it, the Spaniards 
were so close upon ine that I very narrow- 
ly escaped them. They fired at" me as I 
took to the bushes, but did not hit me. 

"Soon afterward, upon mounting a 
high rock, 1 got sight of two fleeing forms 
at a distance, and coming up with them, 
found them to be Mrs. Arthur and Ca- 
milla. At that time the Spanish soldiers 
were very near, and we found it difficult 
to avoid them. Cisneros and his wife 
had gone to some little distance from 
their house during the fight, in order to 
see how the battle was going, and what 
became of them is uncertain. 

" We fell in with squads of Cubans try- 
ing to make their escape, and heard occa- 
sional firing as the Spaniards got sight of 
some of the fugitives. Of course it was 
impossible to remain where we were, and 
seeing that we must keep on, I tried to 
find out the easiest paths. But all paths 
were hard enough ! 

" We. passed that night in the woods, 
ami the next morning wandered on again, 
I was quite fortunate in one respect, for 
I had ammunition and a card or two of 
matches, so that I was able to kill and 
broil a number of birds and rabbits. We 
were in no danger of starvation, but I 
soon found myself completely lost, and 
you may imagine the great anxiety and 
responsibility 1 felt. 

"In the hurricane we were sheltered 
under a shelving rock that entirely pro- 
tected us. After this was over we had a 
sad time in trying to make our way, and 
sometimes 1 think we must have traveled 
in circles. 

" This afternoon, as we were crossing 
an open piece of ground, a black man 
suddenly started out of a- thicket close at 
hand, and came toward us. It seemed 
to me that I had seen him somewhere, 
but I could not remember where. 

" He began to talk in very broken Span- 
ish, trying to tell something about a ship, 
and pronouncing the name of 'Ralph.' 
This surprised us very much. 

" I took all possible pains to learn what 
he had to tell, and finally made out that 
he had seen a boy named Ralph, who was 
now with his father on board a ship that 
had suffered from the hurricane, and had 
anchored on the coast. 

"lie pointed very earnestly in this di- 
rection, and when we started off, as I as- 
sure you we did without a moment's de- 
lay, he strode on ahead to guide us. 

" When we had hailed the vessel, and 
he saw that we were to be rescued, he ap- 
peared very much delighted, and has 
come otf with us, as you see. With Cap- 
tain Weston's permission, I hope he will 
remain on board." 

" Yes," said Ralph, "he is Jumbo, the 
runaway slave that you were talking 
with Mr. Osborne about. He saved me, 
too, when I was almost worn out." 

"So your father tells me," said Mr. 
Arthur. " No doubt he knew me by 
sight, but he seemed to have no fear of 
his old master, and it is possible that he 
may understand how I am situated." 

" 1 tried to tell him," said Ralph, "all 
about you, and I suppose he understood 
enough of what I said to know that we 
were both in danger and that I wanted to 
find vou." 

"He is the man you saved from the 



wild boar," said Mr. Arthur. "There 
are few men, black or white, who would 
show such a noble sense of gratitude. I 
wish I could reward him as he deserves." 

"Oh, Ralph!" exclaimed Camilla, 
"only to think of it! Papa says this 
place where we are now is a part of his 
plantation, and yet we are fugitives on 
it!" 

"Yes," said Mr. Arthur, "this inlet is 
included in the new plantation, whicn 
reaches for several miles along the coast. 
For me, however, it has been a very un- 
fortunate possession, and I wish 1 had 
never seen it. Now, I must lose not only 
that, but iny other plantation besides." 

"And so, Mr. Arthur," said Ralph, en- 
thusiastically, " you own all this land 
about us? 1 didn't know that the plan- 
tation reached so far. 1 am glad of it— 
you don't know how glad I am! lean 
tell you something about it that you don't 
know." 

"Indeed?" replied the planter. "I 
suppose there is a great deal about it that 
1 don't know. At least, 1 have had good 
reason for thinking so of late." 

" But I have discovered something that 
makes me hope you may get more from it 
than you have ever done yet." 

"I am afraid no discovery you have or 
can make in regard to it can do me any 
good." said Mr. Arthur. 

"But I hope it will. Indeed, I'm al- 
most sure it will," replied Ralph. 

He was alone with the Arthurs and the 
captain, for Guiteras lay under an awn- 
ing upon deck, with bis wife sitting by 
his side, while the mate lounged upon the 
taffrail, smoking his cigar. 

Mr. Arthur looked a little surprised at 
the boy's earnestness, and so, too, did Ca- 
milla and her mother. 

"Why, Ralph," said Captain Weston, 
" what do you mean ?" 

"I mean a good deal," replied Ralph ; 
"or, at least, these things mean a good 
deal, 1 think." 

And he drew from his pocket the pieces 
of silver that he had found. 

The dollar showed for itself what it 
was, and a few scratches of a knife-blade 
on the other pieces left no doubt as to 
their character. 

"And you have found these, Ralph- 
found them here ?" exclaimed the planter, 
in great amazement. 

"Yes, sir," answered the lad, "I have 
just found them, and was hurrying back 
to tell of the discovery, when I found 
you, too, and that was so much better 
that at first I forgot all about the silver." 

"But what can be the meaning of it?" 
asked Mr. Arthur. "It seems as if there 
should be more where this came from." 

"I'm almost sure there is," said Ralph. 
"You remember that I told you once 
what one of our sailors said about some 
buried treasure. He said it was some- 
where near this place, and since we have 
been here he has told the same story. 
But he don't know the exact spot, and I 
hit upon these bits of silver by acci- 
dent." 

"I remember that you told me of it 
that day among the "mountains," cried 
Camilla." 

"This thing must be attended to forth- 
with," declared Captain Weston. "I had 
no idea there was anything in that old 
sailor's yarn. I beg pardon, Mr. Ar- 
thur," he added, "it is on your land, and 
you only have the right to say what shall 
be done about it." 

"I would like to go this very hour and 
see if we can make any further discov- 
ery," said the planter. "No one knows 
what may happen, and we have no time 
to lose." 

"It is close by a bear's den," said 
Ralph, "or in the den. I killed the bear, 
and that dollar was almost under him as 
he lay dead. I suppose we might tell the 
crew we are going to get the bear." 

"Yes," replied Mr. Arthur, "that 
would be our best way. We will keep 
the matter as still as possible. It is for- 
tunate that you happened to kill a bear." 

"But Jack Evans," went on Ralph — 
" I want him to know of it. Can't he go 
with us?" 

"By all means," assented Mr. Arthur, 
" if your father has no objection. Jack 
was the first discoverer, or, at all events, 
the first who told of it." 

" Certainly," said Captain Weston, 
"Jack shall go. But in case of failure, 
1 wouldn't have any more people laugh- 
ing at us than I can help." 

Ralph took Jack aside and briefly told 
him what had happened. The old sailor 
was on tiptoe. 

"I told you so!" he said. "I told you 
there was no mistake about It ! We'll go 
and get that bear straight off!" 



"Mr. Brennan," said Captain Weston 
to the mate, " Ralph has killed a bear, 
and I am going after it. I don't know 
how long we may be gone, for it is some- 
where in the woods, and we may get 
bothered about finding it in the dark. I'll 
take along an axe, for this hurricane has 
tied the trees all up in knots. Mr. Arthur 
and Ralph are going with me, and I want 
old Jack, too." 

All this appeared very reasonable, and 
the mate simply asked, a little ironically, 
if they were sure the bear hadn't got up 
and gone off. 

So, all things being in readiness, the 
party went into one of the ship's small 
boats and pulled away for the scene of 
action. 

CHAPTER XXXIII. 

THE RICHES OP THE BEAR'S DEN. 

Various conjectures were indulged in 
with regard to the treasure— as to what 
might be its amount, how it came to be 
hidden there, and why It happened to 
consist of bars, ore and" coin. 

"The fellows I was Willi," said Jack 
Evans, "found nothing but silver ore, 
and that was why they thought it might 
be a mine. They said the silver appeared 
to be loose in the earth, and not put into 
any box or iron pot." 

" Most likely," remarked Captain Wes- 
ton, "it was left there by some of the old 
buccaneers. We can't tell how they were 
situated or why they never came back for 
it." 

"They might have taken some ships 
with silver ore on board," said Mr. Ar- 
thur — " some with bars of silver, and 
some with silver coin ; or, In that olden 
time, they might have found, now and 
then, a vessel with all these." 

"I hope they didn't forget to put in 
some gold, "observed Ralph. 

"I think it likely," said old Jack, "that 
our fellows got most of the ore. Now the 
bars and dollars begin to come, it seems. 
Well, the more of 'em the better; but it 
wouldn't be a bad tiling to find a peck or 
two of doubloons at the bottom." 

"I'll bet it wouldn't !" replied Ralph; 
"they would count up fast." 

"Sure you can go straight to the spot?" 
queried Captain Weston, 

"Oh, yes; I took good care to make 
sure of that. There, how ! keep a little 
off shore ; here's a point. It's the other 
side of that, two or three hundred 
yards." 

They rowed past the point and skirted 
along the shore beyond. 

"Now in," said Ralph; "here's the 
place. The old bear was sitting yonder 
among those bushes when I fired at 
him." 

The boat touched the land, and the 
dead bear was found without difficulty. 

"Well," said Captain Weston, looking 
at the den and its surroundings, "it does 
seem like a place where treasure might 
be hidden. The wind and tide and the 
bears, all together, have torn things pretty 
well to pieces about here. I think the 
water must have filled the old bear's den 
when the, tide came swashing up here ; 
but, by the looks of things, it soon ran 
out at the bottom of it." 

"Yes," said Ralph; "I tried to dig 
there, too, in the side of the bank, but 
the roots stopped me." 

They had two lanterns with them, and 
could thus examine the place very well. 

" There is nothing for us but to slash 
away with the axe," said the captain, 
"and get some of this rubbish out of the 
way." 

He cut a number of sticks of the pro- 
per size, to be used for levers— "capstan- 
bars" he called them —and then the 
whole party set themselves at work, the 
captain cutting right and left witli his 
axe, and the others using their levers to 
pry away the roots and stones. 

"It won't do this axe any good," re- 
marked the captain, drily, as the steel 
edge cut square into a good-sized rock ; 
" but never mind, I'll buy a silver one for 
the cook when I get home !" 

At length a metallic jingle was heard, 
and as Ralph pried away a root that Cap- 
tain Weston had cut off, a quantity of 
silverrattled down from some place where 
it had been lodged. 

The eagerness of the searchers was 
now at a white, heat. All doubt was re- 
moved as to the identity of the spot with 
the one of which Jack had told. 

The tools were flung down, and eight 
hands were all busy at once, clutching up 
the precious treasure. 

Silver ore, silver bars, silver dollars, lay 
mixed witli gravel and bits of decayed 
wood. 



Still, the amount was not large, and 
once more they applied themselves to the 
work, with the perspiration pouring over 
their faces like rain. 

What now were scratches or bruises ? 
and what was any obstacle of rock or 
root? 

More jingling— more rattling down of 
metal ; but yet in no great quantity. It 
began to look as if the " find" was near- 
ly or quite exhausted. 

They collected all that had been ob- 
tained, and paused for a few minutes in 
their digging. 

"Perhaps the smugglers carried off al= 
most the whole," said Mr. Arthur, "Let's 
see— here are nine bars of silver, and I 
should think that pile of colli might coll= 
tain five or six hundred dollars, and then 
here is the ore ; there are not more than 
fifteen or twenty pounds of that;" 

" It doesn't look as if we were to 
find much more." said Captain Westoh, 
In a tone which revealed some disap- 
pointment. 

"I'm afraid the fellows got nearer td 
the end of the treasure than they thought 
they had," remarked Jack. "However, 
we may strike something more yet." 

" Oh, yes," said Mr. Arthur; "I don't 
give it up so soon, by any means. We'll 
keep on digging as long as there is any 
hope." 

Altogether, the treasure thus far secur- 
ed they judged to weigh about eighty 
pounds ; but they remembered that it 
was not gold, and that silver is bulky, 

Ralph felt his enthusiasm sadly damp- 
ened. A few hundred dollars would 
once have seemed biuch to him, but it 
seemed very little under the present cir- 
cumstances", when his expectations had 
been raised to so high a pitch. 

The cutting and prying, however, were 
vigorously resumed. Now a root would 
give way, and no,v a stone be turned out 
of its bed. 

One side of the bear's den was laid 
open from top to bottom, and Ralph, 
forcing his way in, began working upon 
its opposite wall of dirt and leaves and 
old wood, 

"I have struck something hard that 
doesn't feel like a stone !" he cried, at 
length. "It is heavy, but I can feel that 
it moves. There !" he added, excitedly, 
thrusting in his 'ever with a quick thrust, 
"hear that, will you? Only hear that I" 

There, surely was a jingling as of coins ; 
and it was evident from the sound that 
they were contained in some iron vessel, 
with which the point of the sharpened 
stick had come in contact. 

The excitement of all was now intense, 
and every one tried to be of some service 
in clearing away the obstructions. 

Captain Weston was on one side of the 
boy and Mr. Arthur on the other, both 
eager for a chance to work on this par- 
ticular spot, while old Jack was above on 
the bank, prying away at whatever he 
could get his iever under. 

Ralph forced his head and shoulders 
fairly into the hole he had made. 

" 1 have got hold of it I" he cried. " Oh, 
how heavy it is! 'Tis a big iron pot, I 
think." 

"Can you move it?" asked the cap- 
tain. 

" Yes ; here it comes ! I have started it 
from its bed." 

The others held their breath with ex- 
pectation as he tugged at the prize. Then 
all at once theie was the giving way of a 
root and the falling of a quantity of 
earth; and out came the big iron pot, 
tumbling over on its side and emptying 
itself of half H? contents. 

Both the lanterns were held close down 
to the ground, and the treasure v as ex- 
amined with an inexpressible eagerness. 

"Doubloons," cried Captain Weston— 
"real doubloons !" 

"Yes," echoed Mr. Arthur, "real doub- 
loons ! This is no small find, certainly." 

He knew this huge pot of gold must 
weigh several hundred pounds. 

Surprising, however, as was the discov- 
ery, it soon appeared that this was not 
all the treasure. A further examination 
revealed a good quantity of gold dust and 
more than a hundred rough diamonds of 
various sizes, some of them being very 
large. 

"Those diamonds," said Mr. Arthur, 
" are worth more than all else that we 
have found put together. Why a kind of 
treasure so portable as diamonds should 
have been hidden with the rest, I am at a 
loss to imagine, as well as why the, whole 
should never have been reclaimed by 
those who concealed it. But a fact is a 
fact, and here it is— that is all we can 
say." 

" No doubt it was left here under very 
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peculiar circumstances," said Captain 
Weston, "and circumstances still more 
peculiar may have prevented its being 
taken away. You see we can't find a 
single doubloon of as late a date as the 
year 1700, and there were strange things 
done on the sea in that old time, and on 
the land, too, for that matter." 

A thorough search revealed nothing 
more except two or three silver dollars 
and a few small pieces of the same metal 
in its natural state. They therefore pre- 
pared to return. 

"Of course we must take the bear 
along," said the captain. "Mr. Brennan 
lias t'urued in before this time. Probably 
he has begun to think the bear did get up 
and go off, sure enough. There will be 
only one man on watch at a time during 
tlie night, and we'll leave the treasure in 
the boat till we can have the deck to our- 
selves. 

The watch of the man on deck was 
nearly up by the time they reached the 
Vessel, and Captain Weston told him that 
lie need not call the next man, as he him- 
self intended remaining up for a while. 

Both the mate andGuiteras were asleep, 
and the treasure was got on board and 
stowed away in the captain's state-room 
in such a quiet manner that neither of 
them was awakened. 

After this the skin of the bear was 
taken off and some of the best of his steak 
cut to serve for the next morning's break- 
fast. 

CHAPTER XXXIV. 

GUITERAS AND HIS WIFE. 

Captain Weston had now to decide 
upon the best course of procedure, and 
he determined to run over to Jamaica be- 
fore completing his voyage to Santiago. 
The distance being only about a day's 
sail, he could very easily do so. 

There he would land Ralph and the 
Arthurs, together with Guiteras and his 
wife, who were still very anxious to get 
there, and the treasure, too, could be put 
on shore. 

His act in turning out of his proper 
course might be thought strange, but he 
hoped to find such excuses for it as to 
make it appear reasonable. 

In the morning there was a fine breeze 
off shore, and before sunrise prepara- 
tions were made for departure. 

J umbo, who was still on board, was 
given to understand that he was perfectly 
free to go or stay ; but, without the least 
hesitation, he decided to share the for- 
tunes of his white friends. 

As the bark stood off shore, she made a 
somewhat sorry appearance under jury- 
masts ; yet, as she still had a considerable 
spread of canvas, her progress was very 
respectable. 

The mate and crew Were glad she was 
going to Jamaica, for they sympathized 
with Mr. Arthur, and wished to see him 
bevond reach of the Spanish authorities. 

Between the planter and Guiteras there 
took place no communication ; for, as the 
Spaniard was sick, Mr. Arthur did not 
choose to upbraid him with iniquities, 
of which he would no doubt declare him- 
self innocent, while, on the other hand, 
Guiteras showed a sullen aversion to the 
presence of one whom he had so helped 
to defraud. 

"He must be sixty years old," said the 
planter, "and he has owed me a mortal 
grudge for a number of years. A rob- 
bery had been committed in Havana, and 
some evidence relating to it came into my 
possession. Upon the strength of it, the 
robbers were convicted. One of them was 
a son of Guiteras. He soon after died in 
prison, and I have since been told that his 
parents hold me responsible for his death, 
as I certainly was for his imprisonment." 

All went well on board the Colon until 
she had made about half the dis.tance be- 
tween Cuba and Jamaica, when there 
came up a violent thunder-squall, which 
made Captain Weston shorten sail with 
all possible haste. 

Fortunately, its approach was not so 
rapid but that most of the canvas was 
furled, though the captain had great fears 
for the jury-masts, which were not very 
strongly supported by shrouds and stays. 

Ralph flew about with the sailors, as- 
sisting them to get things snug, while Ca- 
milla and her mother retired into the 
deck-cabin with Guiteras and his wife. 

Soon the rain poured in torrents, while 
the clouds seemed almost to touch the 
masts. Vivid flashes of lightning shot 
across the waves, and the thunder seemed 
to break close to the men's heads. 

At length a flash more terrific than the 
rest appeared for a single instant to set 
the deck in a blaze, while the peal of 



thunder that accompanied it fairly tore 
the nerves of hearing. 

The temporary mizzen-mast was seen 
to have been struck. A portion of it, a 
number of feet away, toppling over, fell 
directly upon the deck-cabin, and went 
crashing through the roof. 

The next moment the doors were flung 
open, and the affrighted inmates rushed 
out upon the deck. Guiteras, ill and weak, 
slipped upon the wet planks, and, as the 
ship gave a deep lurch at the instant, go- 
ing almost on her beam-ends, he was 
thrown with great force into the lee scup- 
pers. 

He clutched at the bulwarks, but a 
heavy rope, attached to the broken mast, 
swept him overboard. 

Only a few glimpses of him could be 
caught as he struggled witli the waves 
for a minute or two, and then sunk for- 
ever. 

The ship had come near "broaching 
to," as the sea term is, but the half-stun- 
ned helmsman almost instantly regained 
his command of her, and once more she 
flew onward directly before the wind. 

Mrs. Arthur and Camilla were clinging 
desperately to the sides of the cabin en- 
trance. Ralph sprang to assist Camilla, 
while Mr. Arthur attended to her mother. 

But where was Senora Guiteras? A 
cry of distress was heard, and, upon ex- 
amination, it was found that she had been 
struck by the fragment of the mast, and 
was now wedged between that and the 
side of the cabin. 

" Oh, poor woman I" cried Ralph. " See ! 
see ! she is hurt 1" 

And, springing to her aid, he tried to 
relieve her from the weight. He was un- 
able, however, to do so till assisted by 
Mr. Arthur and the captain. She was 
then found to be very badly injured. 

The squall did not last more than fif- 
teen minutes, when the wind wholly died 
out, leaving the ship without a breath 
of air to steady her, as she rolled and 
plunged in the powerful swell that had 
been raised. 

The calm continued, hour after hour, 
for two days, and meantime Senora Gui- 
teras grew worse and worse from her 
internal injuries, till there seemed to be 
very little chance of her recovery. 

Ralph, who was often in the cabin, 
looked pityingly upon her; for, though 
he believed her to be a woman unworthy 
of respect, he could not help feel'ng sorry 
for her sufferings. 

It may have been that she read his 
feelings in his strikingly expressive face, 
for she would watch him with a look of 
interest, as if something in his appear- 
ance had a fascination for her. 

It was at first designed not to inform 
her of her husband's fate ; but the know- 
ledge of it could not be kept from her, 
and from the moment of learning it she 
seemed to undergo a mental change, until 
she appeared like a different woman. 

"I know I shall not recover," she said, 
at length, to Mrs. Arthur, " and 1 do not 
know that I have any desire to. You are 
kind to me — oh, how kind ! And yet, 
how little reason you have for being so. 
That boy, too, he is kind. Be is a noble 
boy 1 I remember how he grasped the 
heavy weight that lay upon me and tried 
to lift it. He said, 'Oh, poor woman!' 
I was a poorer woman thau he thought— 
a more wretched woman !" 

Mrs. Arthur, much as the woman's cha- 
racter would, under other circumstances, 
have repelled her, answered feelingly, try- 
ing to inspire the hope of life, as slid knew 
how often the sick are made worse by de- 
spondency. 

But the mind of the invalid seemed 
burdened with some secret which she 
wished to reveal. There was more than 
one hint at this, and a remark of the kind 
would be followed by hesitation and a 
dreamy, abstracted look. 

"You are no enemy to me," she said, 
"nor is your husband. It is much to be 
good and generous, and to return good 
for evil. This you are now doing." 

At length a breeze sprung up, and the 
Colon continued her course for Falmouth, 
Jamaica. But Senora Guiteras was now 
sinking faster than she had before done. 
She might live to reach the harbor, but 
this was doubtful. 

" Mrs. Arthur," she said, "in me you 
are soon to see the ending of a poor, 
wretched life. Bow wretched I have 
never realized till now ! Perhaps I would 
not have sought evil, but I have consented 
to it ; and I have had to wait for such an 
hour as this to see my acts in their true 
light !" 

"I feel," said Mrs. Arthur, "that there 
must come such an hour for all of us." 

"I am afraid it did not come to my 



poor husband," replied the Spanish wo- 
man. " He had no time for repentance." 

"But you have !" said her kind nurse, 
" and there are those about you who 
would be glad to speak words of peace 
and comfort." 

" I know it— I feel that it is so I" she 
replied. " I have a secret in my keeping 
that 1 must reveal. It is a dreadful one, 
but to me it is all the more dreadful be- 
cause I have now become the only keeper 
of it." 

"Perhaps you will feel better for re- 
vealing it," replied Mrs. Arthur. 

"Yes," answered the Spanish woman, 
" I shall feel better." 

And her face brightened as she spoke. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 

ROBES OF GOLDEN FEATHERS. 

Probably no royal regalia has contained 
such a priceless treasure as the Mumo, or 
feather mantle, handed down from the 
time Kainehameha the Great, or the "Con- 
queror, 1 ' to his. successors on the Hawaiian 
throne. 

This gorgeous robe was the result, of the 
labor ot chosen artists, during the reign of 
eight nionarchs previous to Kamehame- 
ha's. Its length was four feet, and it had a 
spread of eleven and one-halt feet at tne 
bottom. 

The leathers were worked in on a ground- 
work of coarse net, and to this the delicate 
feathers were attached with a skill and 
grace worthy of the most skilled artist, ot 
the present day. The feathers forming the 
border were reversed, the whole present- 
ing a bright yellow color resembling a 
mantle of gold. 

The birds from which these splendid fea- 
thers were plucked were known as the 
Ooo, or "royal bird," and they have but 
two of the kind, one under each wing. The 
species were captured only by great strata- 
gem, and with much risk to life, in the 
mountainous districts of Hawaii. 

These feathers were valued at fifty cents 
each. No less than $l,00o,(Xio were expend- 
ed in this gorgeous and unique mantle. 
Looking at it in the light of the scarcity of 
the materials of which it was composed, 
and the immense time and trouble employ- 
ed in its production, it should rank with 
the treasures of modern times, and be re- 
membered as the shroud of the hist of his 
race, Lunalilo, the "people's king," the er- 
ratic, beloved and liberal "Prince Bill," 
who was the predecessor of Kalakaua, hus- 
band of our recent royal visitor. 
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NEW PUZZLES. 

No. 1. Enigma. 
I am a stranger, was never here before. 
And 1 shall soon leave you to come no more. 
My head and tail are black, with streaks of gray; 
Mv body Is lighter, so people say. 
But, after all, what seems to be most queer, 
Yon need not look for nie, I am always here. 
Rochester, N. Y. R. O. Chester. 

NO. 2. SQUARE. 

1. Persons under age. 2. Relating to Italy. 3. 
Indigenous. 4. An inspissated sap. 5. A coast 
(Rare..) ft. Views. 

Erie, Pa. Ben Wiles. 



No. 3. Mutation. 
The reaper. Death, is garnering 

Our nation's great; 
To statesman, warrior, poet, grants 

The common fate. 

One who was rich in noble worth, 

A people's love, 
Death claimed as his; but ere he winged 

His (light above. 

These words he spoke: ' 'Thy soul is sure 

The soul that wins, 
For ne'er before that soul and light 

Hath come dark sins." 
Hazleton, Pa. P. O. Stage. 

No. 4. Square. 

I. One who sells cloths. 2. Branchy. 3. To 
punish, in general. 4. A small door or gate. 5. 
To elude, ft. Staggered. 

Iowa Falls, Iowa. Pink. 

No. 5. Transpositions. 
Transpose a very common fruit 

That freights the summer tree. 
And get a word that means "obtain" 

In each epitome. 

Transpose again, a mlmlrker 

You cauiioi help but find; 
Again, and to "cut off' 1 will he 
Brought 'dearly to your mind. 
Westtown, N. Y. Io. 

No. 6. Square. 

l. The construction of sentences. 2, From 
year to year. 3. Central parts of anything, 4. 
A stool witli three legs. 5. To affirm. 6. A sur- 
geon's instrument. 

Independence, Mo. Ben J, Min. 

NO. 7. CHARADE. 

Little totals 'neath my window 

Flitting io and fro; 
In among the leafy branches 

Here and there they go. 

Two I see engaged In jlrst-lug 

Quite a little last; 
Now 'tis o'er, and all are flying 
O'er the orchard fast. 
Brady's Bend, Pa. Laffin O. Rowfat. 

NO. 8. SQUARE. 

1. A bird of the swallow kind. 2. Dress. 3. A 
low, heavy sound. 4. Pertaining to the shin 
bone. 5. A division of laud. 6. Needles (Obs.) 

Chicago, III. U. Keka. 

No. 9. LOGOGRIPH. 

Transpose some stately tree? and have a thorn; 
Behead and have to languish and to mourn. 
Curtail and leave an article so small. 
Yet indispensable to one and all. 
Once more curtail and have a wondrous pie; 
Behead and have a still more wondrous eye. 
Dear solvers, the solution Is quite plain; 
But some, 1 hope, will try to solve in vain. 



Should this poor effort any mystics please. 

' fuiiy, 



I am, sirs, yours most thank 
Reynoldsville, Pa, 



A. TVs. 



No. io. Square. 

I. A head-piece. 2. A genus of lizards. 3. To 
count. 4. A sort of tunic or mantle formerly 
worn over t tie armor. 5. To weaken (Obs.) 6. A 
pantry. 

Philadelphia, Pa. Arthur. 

No. 11. Double-Word Enigma. 
In "summer season. 1 ' soon at baud; 

In ** constat) I chime;" 
In "making footprints " in the sand; 

In "flagrant crime:" 
In "building booms " throughout the land. 

Solvers who would make this out. 

Must view the lines with care 
To find the meaning of complete, 
"Absence of motion " (Rare). 
Brady's Bend, Pa. Kkkucez, 

No. 12. Square. 

l. Figures by which compound words are sepa- 
rated, bv the intervention of one or more words. 
2. A genus of fishes. 3. Disquisition {Rare). 4, 
Scarfs. 5. To weaken {Obs. ) <>. Feelings. 

Charlestown, Mass. Sub Rosa. 

#5- Answers will appear In our next issue; solv- 
ers in six weeks. 

SOLVERS. 

Puzzles In "PUzzLEhOM" No. CCCLXXVIH 
were cnrrectlv solved bv E. O. Lectic, Urepwic, 
F. Altchell. "Toodlewlnks, R. AD Bride, Alcyo, 
Puzz L., Sub Rosa, Beta, Planet. Dorothy Doo- 
little, Demosthenes, Ithaca, A. Wildberger. Olen 
Cottage. C. R. Irving, Jr.. Gnllghtly, Pi Eta, 
Jonas. May Le Hosmer. Tunie H. S.. Eureka, 
Miss T. Ree. Will O' the Wisp. Skye Buckeye, P. 
O. Stage, Q. E. D., E. Z. 2 C, Pussy Willow, 
Don Juan (Newark, N. J.), Washingtonian, 
Cricket. Egerton. Chimpanzee. Judge Streams, 
B. L. Under, Essie. Sadie E. Atkins, U. Reka, 
Primrose. Lucrezius Borgers. Laeno, H. S. Nut, 
Jr., T. and M., Harry S., Alpha (Elizabetlitown, 
Pa.), Kalamat, A. B. Williams, Jos. li. n-ggle- 
ston. Retlaw Emmit, A. B. Y. Nomis, Ben Zine, 
H.tiraf, Jr., Harry Went worth, F. Nieman, 
Quldam, Fritz Blitz. V. O. Ohnja, Minknee, 
Mrs. J. F. Wieners, J. Evans, Koquelare, Lacka- 
wannaandP. W. Letter. 

Complete Lists.— E. C. Lectic, Orepwic. 

The specials were awarded as follows : 

No. l. Ithaca, Chicago. III. 

No. 3. Sub Rosa. Charlestown, Mass. 

No. 5. Jonas. New York city. 

No. 7. Sadie E. Atkins. Chicago, 111. 

No. 9. E. Z. 2 C, Denver, Col. 

No. II. Judge Streams, Baltimore, Aid. 



PALAVER. 

Florist, Teddy and S. Queers have formed 
themselves into a solving com Id nation which they 
call tlie Oneida Puzzle Trio.-ALERT. likeagreat 
number of our contributors who appear in * 'Una- 
vailable, " has neglected to semi the solution to 
his anagram. We have not time to study out so- 
lutions: otir work in renovating and correcting 
carelessly-made puzzles precludes this. A nswers 
should in all cases accompany coutributions. 
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A LITTLE BOY'S DKEAM AFTER THE FOURTH OF JULY. 
"How flare you despise and make sissers of us when we were perfect crackers? This 
is revenge !" 



A FRESH LOT OF FANCIES. 



"While fancy, like the Anger of a clock. 
Runs the great circuit, and is still at home. 11 
Cowper: The Task. 

—A "cool thousand"— 1000 pounds of ice. 

—What part of a fish is like the end of a 
hook? The fin-is. 

—At Bellefonte, Pa., a hoy bought a 
sponge, and hedged his mother to make a 
"sponge-cuke" out of it. 

—What is the difference between the man 
who cuts off his nose and a hoy who has 
just finished his task? One lessens his 
nose and the other knows his lessons. 

—"I don't really understand how a small 
hoy can eat so much watermelon," said 
Mrs. Dee to her husband. 

"Oh, they don't eat as much as you think 
they do; about half of it runs down their 
chins and on to the table," groaned Mr. 
Dee. 

—Excited wife: "Oh, John, John ! Quick! 
Stop fumbling behind that bureau and run 
for a doctor." 

Half-dressed husband: "What's the mat- 
ter with you, anyhow?" 

"Baby has swallowed your collar-but- 
ton ! ;i 

"How on earth do you expect me to get 
ready to go for a doctor without that collar- 
button?" 

—"Mamma," said a little girl who lives in 
a Harlem flat, "wasn't Julius Ciesar afraid 
of anything?" 

"No. According to Shakespeare, he never 
experienced a feeling of fear." 

"Then he never lived in a flat," was the 
little girl's dictum, "because, if he did, he 
would be afraid of the janitor." 

—A lady one day sent her little boy to a 
drugstore near by after a porous plaster. 
When he came hack he handed it to her, 
saying : 

"This is the poorest one 1 could get." 





Mother-' "Who has been drinking the milk? Tell the truth 
now !" 
Eugene St. Clair — "It was me. I wanted to sec if it was sour." 
Mother— " Well, what if it was— what then?" 
E. &t. C— " Why, I wouldn't have drank it then." 



— A clerk in a banking-house celebrated 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of his connec- 
tion with the firm. Schmul, the principal, 
hands him in the morning a closed enve- 
lope inscribed, "In memory of this event- 
ful day." 

The clerk gratefully receives the enve- 
lope without opening, but on a gracious 
hint from the head of the firm, he breaks 
the cover, and finds — the photo of his mas- 
ter. 

"Well, what do you think of it?" inquir- 
ed Schmul, with a grin. 

"It's just like you," was the reply. 

(N. 15. — What the poor clerk had expect- 
ed was a check for a thousand or so !) 

— Little Belle was full of excitement one 
Monday tnorning. 

"Oh, teacher I" she said, "we're going to 
have a Sunday-school picnic, and the fare is 
real low, so everybody can go; idiots forty 
cents, and children half price. Won't you 
go?" 

' —A four-year-old tot invited three older 
playmates into an ice-cream saloon, where 
she magnificently ordered four plates of 
cream. When the delectable food had been 
eaten she calmly proceeded to walk out of 
the place without paying for it. The pro- 
prietor stopped her. * Looking up info his 
face in the most innocent manner in the 
world, she lisped : 

"I ain't got any money, sir. I'll pay you 
when I'm married." 

—A five-year-old boy in the city recently 
commenced attending Sunday-school, and 
became deeply interested in the teachings 
he received. After one or two lessons had 
been given him he expressed a strong wish 
for a "sling-shot." His fond mother was 
rather astonished at the request, and asked 
the young hopeful why he wanted such a 
thing. His reply was prompt and to the 
point. 

"At Sunday-school," said he, " they told 
a story of a little boy that killed a big 
giant with a sling-shotj and I want one." 

—Small boy (outside the polo grounds): 
"Hey, J i m m y ! 
did Danny git er 
run ?" 

Jimmy (his eye 
at the knot-hole) : 
"Naw ; he died on 
second base." 

Old lady (passing 
by) : "Died ! Land 
o' mercy, what a 
dreadful game!" 

—In a suburban 
Sunday-school the 
teacher of a class 
of little ones was 
about to entertain 
her young friends 
with the story of 
Abraham and 
Isaac; but wishing 
first to gauge the 
children's know- 
ledge of the chief 
actor in the story, 
asked : 

"Now, my dears, 
who was Abraham ? 
Can any one tell 
me?" 

There was a si- 
lence for a minute 
or so, and then a 
bright little follow 
excl aimed tri- 
umphantly, mani- 
festing his superi- 
ority over his less- 
inlbrmed and puz- 
zled associates : 

"I know, Miss 
Jones !" 

"Well, Alfred, 
who was Ah r a- 
ham ?" 

"He was the man 
that used to come 
round to my house 
and buy papa's old 
clothes." 



OUR LETTER BOX. 



KSF MS. sent to this office must be fully prepaid, 
or it will not he taken out of the post-office. The 
rate is the same as for letters. Rejected MS. will 
he kept one month after notification of its rejec- 
tion has been published, and then destroyed unless 
stamps are received to pay for return postage. 

Declined. — The Instinct of a Horse— The 
Trials of a Doll— The Worth of Life— The Adven- 
tures of One Day— The Suu It Is Sinking o'er Cas- 
tle and Hall — Oracle's First Peach. 

H. A. B.— l. Boxing cannot he taught theoret- 
ically; therefore, it would he useless to print any 
articles on the subject in this paper. 2. Read 
"Fishing Tackle, and Mow to Maite It, " in Nos. 
22 to 31, inclusive, Vol. IV. 

E. R. M..— 1. Candidates for admission into the 
U. S. Military Academy at West Point must he 
between 18 and 22 years of age, which is the limit 
prescribed by act of Congress. The necessary 
physical and mental examinations will be found 
in detail in No. 12, Vol. VII. 2. The longest rail- 
road In the world is the Chicago, Milwaukee and 
St. Taul, Which has 6131 miles of track. 

Colorado. — Fully appreciating your desire to 
obtain a situation on a sheep ranch, we are never- 
theless unable to furnish the name of any one who 
will be willing to afford the opportunity. One 
who has neither relatives nor friends would find it 
a difficult matter to secure such a position, unless 
he looks about him and makes the acquaintance of 
some one who can help him forward iu his desire. 

John T.— Scientific men who have bestowed 
much care in the examination of what are called 
"divining-rods" are unanimous in the opinion 
that the belief iu their power to discover minerals 
or water beneath the surface of the earth is wholly 
imaginary. They regard the alleged power as an 
unconscious delusion, traceable to the effect of a 
strong impression on the mind, acting through the 
agency of the nerves and muscles. 

F. 15. A.— As a rule, venomous serpents hatch 
their eggs while they are within their bodies, 
while the non-venomous varieties generally de- 
posit them in a long string, connected by a kind 
of gummy substance, in some heap of decaying 
vegetable matter, tjie mother paying no further 
attention to them. Some, however, coll them- 
selves around their eggs and hatch them. Then, 
again, the habits of the same species differ as to 
this in different climates. 

Wimbledon.— The Czar of Russia is in posses- 
sion of the revenues from the crown domains, 
consisting of thousands of miles of cultivated 
lands and forests, besides gold and other mines in 
Siberia, all of which produce avast revenue, the 
actual amount of which is unknown, as no refer- 
ence to the subject is made in the yearly budgets 
of finance accounts, the domains named being 
considered the private property of the imperial 
family. The sum total of the annual net income 
of the latter is about $10,000,000. 

Aucadta.— 1. We have seen it stated that water- 
melons could be preserved in their natural state by 
giving them three or four coats of shellac, but can- 
not vouch for their condition when cut. 2. To 
prepare glue for ready use, dissolve any de- 
sired quantity in common whisky, instead of 
water. Put them together in a bottle, cork it 
tight, and set aside for three or four days, when it 
will be fit for use without the application of heat. 
When made in this manner, it will keep for many 
years, and does not need to be placed in warm wa- 
ter before using, excepting iu very cold weather. 

H. H.— 1. Any one who attempts to trace out the 
true origin of ancient superstitions is very likely 
to find himself in the awkward predicament of a 
bewildered traveler at a crossroads, who knows 
not which to take to lead him to his destination. 
The generally received idea regarding Friday 
being an unlucky day is that upon It occur- 
red the crucifixion of our Saviour. Doubtless, for 
the same reason, it has usually been selected as 
"hangman's day. 1 " 2. The origin of "April 
Fools 4 Day" was explained so fully in No. 17, 
Vol. Ill, that it Is hardly necessary to republish 
the account here. 

Dump.— l. Bunker Hill Monument is built of 
Quiucy granite, and is 221 feet high. The base of 
the obelisk is 30 feet square, and at the spring of 
the apex 15 feet. The top is reached by climbing 
up 295 stone steps. It was dedicated June 17, 1843, 
In the presence of President Tyler and his cabinet 
and a vast gathering of people. 2. Technically, a 
fortress is a large fortified stronghold, and a fort 
is a small fortress, but, generally speaking, the 
terms are synonymous. 3, Neats'-foot oil is used 
on harness. Ready-mixed harness blacking may 
be purchased from any dealer in livery supplies, or 
from harness-makers. 

Sam •!-. Esq.— l. Nos. 1 to 12 (inclusive), 20, 21, 
22, 25 and 27 or Vol. I; 1, 6 and 18, Vol. II; 1, 2 
and 21. Vol. Ill; 17, Vol. IV, and 'A Vol. V, are 
entirely out of print. All back numbers, with the 
exception of those named, can be procured at this 
office or through a local newsdealer. The regular 
price for back or current issues is six cents per 
copy, postage paid. 2. No sequel to "The Young 
Came Warden." 3. General J. C. Parke has been 
recently appointed Superintendent of the West 
Point Military Academy. 4. The first volume of 
Golden Days has become such a rarity that it is 
worth frtmi $5 to $8, hound. 5. Make inquiry at a 
local book store. 

Ned.— The mark which persons unable to write 
are required to make instead of a written signa- 
ture, on deeds, affidavits, etc., is in the form of a 
cross, and this practice having formerly been fol- 
lowed by kings and nobles, is constantly referred 
to as an evidence of the deplorable ignorance of 
ancient times. This, however, is not the fact In 
ail such instances. Anciently the use of this mark 
was not confined to illiterate persons, for among 
the Saxons the mark of the cross as an attestation 
of the good faith of the signer was required to be 
attached to the signature of those able to write, 
as well as to stand in the place of the sign-manual 
of those unable to do so. 

A. R. V.— 1. "Indian summer" Is a season oc- 
curring about the middle of October, and even 
later. The name is supposed to lie derived from 
the custom of the Indians to use this time in pre- 
paration Tor winter by laying in stores of rood, or 
from their belief that it was caused by a wind 
blowing directly from the court of the southwest 
god. There have been numerous theories ad- 
vanced In explanation or the smoky appearance of 
the atmosphere, one of the most plausible of 
which is that it is due to the decay or slow chemi- 
cal combustion of leaves, grass and other vegeta- 
ble matter under the action of the suu and frost 
during the latter part of the fall. 2. ".lack Stan- 
wood" is a story complete in itself, and therefore 
requires no sequel. 

II. C. Glue. — Memory depends on strict atten- 
tion to everything coming within our observation; 
for. if we direct the forces of the mind upon one 
point, we shall necessarily give that point the 
benefit or such concentration. Still, this does not 
affect memory as a whole, because we merely take 
power from one thing to give it to another. By 
increasing the vigor and freshness of the nervous 
system, and by avoiding all occasions of exhaus- 



tion, undue excitement, and other causes of nerv- 
ous waste, memory at large can be greatly im- 
proved. There have been many other methods 
suggested whereby the memory can be cultivated 
to a high degree, the principal among which is the 
association of ideas, first advanced by Siinonides, 
the Greek poet, who lived in the fifth century 1J. 
C. Another Is to reduce the numbers to words by 
assigning a letter to each of the ten numbers. 

A. Merican.— 1. Noah Webster, the dictionary 
maker, was born iu West Hartford, Conn., Octo- 
ber 16, 1758, and died in New Haven, May 28, 1843. 
In 1778 he graduated at Yale College, and was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1781. The next year he opened 
a classical school at Goshen, N. Y., and iu 1783 
published his "American Spelling Book" and 
" A Grammatical Institute of the English Lan- 
guage," which latter was Issued in three parts. 
In 1788 he published the "American Magazine," 
in New York, and five years later, in the same 
city, edited and published a daily paper called the 
"Minerva," and a semi-weekly— the "Herald." 
These were afterward known as the "Commercial 
Advertiser" and the "New York Spectator." 
The great work of his life—" A Dictionary of the 
English Language"— was begun In 1807, the first 
edition appearing in 1828 and the second in 1840. 
Since that time many revised editions have been 
issued. 2. Half-cents coined in 1828 are not rare 
enough to command a premium. 

E. S. W.— 1. Wean, or, rather, begin to wean, 
young rabbits about the sixth week, taking the 
young ones away one by one, the stronger first, 
and so finish the process In about a week. Give 
them ground oats and very little green food, place 
them in a separate hutch, feed liberally, and al- 
low them plenty of exercise In the fresh air ; if 
kept in a dark place they cannot thrive. A mix- 
ture of bran and meal with bruised oats is the best 
diet for them. The doe, when nursing, should 
have plenty of good, wholesome, succulent food, 
with everyday a little warm mash of soaked bread, 
boiled meal, etc., with a drop of milk in it, and 
the very best of garden roots and vegetables, espe- 
cially carrots, parsnips, turnips, potatoes, beets 
and lettuce. A detailed account of the most ap- 
proved methods of rearing and bleeding these ani- 
mals will be found by consulting Nos. 32 and 33, 
Vol. V. 2. Keep the doves in a cage or cote until 
they have become used to their surroundings and 
have mated, and then allow them their liberty. 

New York Citv.—I. Sphinx Is a Greek word, 
signifying the Squeezer or Strangler, applied to 
certain symbolical forms of Egyptian origin hav- 
ing the body of a lion, a human or an animal head 
and two wings attached to the sides. Human- 
headed sphinxes have been called androspbinxes; 
one with the head of a ram, a criosphinx; with a 
hawk's head, a hieracosphinx. The most remark- 
able of these figures is the Great Sphinx at Gizeh, 
Egypt, a colossal form, hewn out of the natural 
rock, measuring 172 feet 6 inches long by 56 feet 
high. Many other specimens of sphinxes have 
been found in Assyria, Phcenicia, Babylonia and 
other countries. Numerous fabulous stories are 
told of the doings of the sphinx, principal among 
which is that this monster was sent to devastate 
the Theban country, and as long as its inhabitants 
were unable to solve a riddle propounded by it 
they were doomed to suffer depredation. (Ed i pus 
delivered them from the scourge in the manner 
related in No. 13 of this volume. 2. The River 
Nile is formed by the union of the White and the 
Blue Nile. The former, or true Nile, flows out 
of Lake Victoria Nyanza, and the other branch 
has its source in Abyssinia. 

J. R.— 1. The Druids were priests among the an- 
cient Germans. Gauls and Britons, so called, it is 
supposed, from their veneration of the oak tree. 
They possessed some knowledge of geometry, natu- 
ral philosophy, etc., superintended the affairs of 
religion and morality, and performed the office of 
judges. They were divided into three classes— the 
bards, the vates or prophets, and the proper priests. 
In 55 B. O. the Druids headed the Britons who 
opposed Caesar' s landing, and were exterminated 
by the Roman governor, Suetonius Paullnus, in 
61 A. D. 2. Cabbala, or Kabala, is the received 
doctrine, by which is not to be understood the 
popularly accepted doctrine, but that inner or 
mystical interpretation of the Law which the Cab- 
balists (Jewish doctors who professed the study of 
Jewish traditions) allege that Moses received from 
God in the mount, and subsequently taught to 
Joshua, who, iu his turn, communicated it to the 
seventy elders, and which has ever since been the 
treasure of the select Jews. Since the twelfth 
century, the study of this secret lore has gradually 
resulted in a distinct school and literature. 3. No 
record can be found of a bird possessing the power 
of fascinating fish, although ancient legends state 
that the kingfisher can do so with the greatest 
ease. 

A. A.K. Rubber-stamp making was described 
in the Letter Box of Nos. 22 and 20. Vol. VII.— E. 
It. H. 1. Sailors usually carry, while on duty, a 
clasp-knife suspended on their right hip. 2. Off- 
ers of firearms of any description are never in- 
serted in the exchange column. — Ailkk. We can 
recommend no remedy for the improvement of a 
scanty growth of eyebrows and lashes. — Annihi- 
lator. No. 3, Vol. VI, contained an article tell- 
ing how to make a simple electrical machine. It 
would be impossible to give, in this confined 
space, a clear idea of how to construct a very 
powerful appliance of the same kind. — A. K. 
Gymnastics of various kinds formed the subject 
of articles printed in Nos. 5, 6, 16 and 17 of the 
second volume.— S. C. II. Consult your teacher 
regarding your penmanship. Straight penholders 
are used by the majority of penmen.— CROSS Cut 
and Jack. A canoe built according to the direc- 
tions given in Nos. 24 and 25 will cost from flO to 
$20, according to the finish and quality of the ma- 
terials used.— A Readier. 1. Thrushes and cat- 
birds are very partial to insects as an article of 
diet, and in captivity will not refuse grated po- 
tato or carrot. 2. The half-dollars of 1832 are 
worth no more than their face denomination.— 
Base-rallCuank. Surveying is a healthy busi- 
ness; the pay received varies according to the 
abllitv of the surveyor and the position held by 
him.— Castle. Partners must make their own 
arrangements regarding the manner iu which the 
profits of their business shall be divided. In many 
cases they agree to take so much per week and di- 
vide the balance of the total profits at the end of 
the year or some other period mutually stipulated 
in the articles of partnership. -John Hoffman. 
Exchange notices containing offers of odd num- 
bers of papers, magazines, etc.. are never insert- 
ed. When other objects are offered in conjunc- 
tion with these, we always omit that portion of 
the offer and insert the list of complete articles. 
— T. P. W. "The Boy's Poultry Run" was the 
title of a series of articles on poultry raising pub- 
lished in Nos. 12 to 15, inclusive, of Vol. IV.— 
Typo. The largest number of ems set in ten hours 
by a boy printer aged fourteen has never been re- 
corded. He should set, after being at the case for 
a year, from 800 to 1000 ems per hour.— STEADY 
Hkadeh. Newfoundland, German and Japanese 
coins are not quoted at premium rates, because of 
their lack of rarity.— J. U.S. If exchange notices 
conform with the rules governing the department 
devoted to them, they are always inserted. 

^QfSeveral communications have been received 
which will be answered next week. 
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THIS BINDER is light, strong and handsome, and 
the weekly issues of Golden Days are held together by 
it in the convenient form of a book, which can be kept 
lying on the reading-table. It is made of two white 
wires joined together in the centre, with slides on either 




end for pressing the wires together, thus holding the pa- 
pers together by pressure without mutilating them. We 
will furnish the Binders at Ten Cents apiece, postage 
prepaid. Address JAMES ELVEKSON, 

Publisher, Philadelphia, Pa. 



A LIMITED NUMBER 

OF 

Volumes IV, V and VI 

"GOLDEN DAYS," 
Bound in Cloth. 



Price, $4.00 each. 



ADDRESS, 

JAMES ELVERSON, 

FnblUher, Philadelphia, Pa. 



From the Star and Kewi, Mount Joy, Pa. 

Goldkn Days is the title of a weekly publi- 
cation for boys and girls, published by James 
Elverson, Philadelphia, at $3 a year. Each 
issue is filled with a choice selection of original 
stories and pure reading matter of the highest 
order, together with numerous Illustrations. 
The contributors are many of the best and 
most widely known story-writers of the world. 
One grand feature of this journal is that It con- 
tains nothing that will be in any way leading 
to the tainting of the moral or religious Hie of 
the young, which is the case with so many of 
the story papers of the present day. We com- 
mend the paper to parents who wish to get the 
best juvenile paper, and those of our young 
readers who wish to get and read serial stories 
of a pure and moral tendency, should not fail 
to subscribe for Golden Days. 

From the Southern World. 

Mr. James Elverson, of Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania, deserves the thanks of parents who 
desire to see the minds of their children fed on 
healthy reading matter. His Goldbn Days, 
for boy* and girls, is one of the handsomest 
and best weekly publications of the kind in 
the country, and should supplant the vile, sen- 
sational trash with which the country is flood- 
ed. The hope of our republic is in her youth, 
and if their moral characters are not elevated 
and made noble by a pure and lofty type of 
literature for boys and girls, we may expect 
serious trouble in the future of our race. 

From the Buckeye Vidette, Salem, Ohio. 

Golden Days.— This deservedly popular pa- 
per begins the autumn ripe with golden fruit. 
Its stories and miscellany are rare gems of in- 
terest, being instructive and pure, and it com- 
pletely accomplishes the delicate task of sat- 
isfying a boy's taste for adventure without 
being sensational. The pictures are hand- 
somely executed. A Sunday-school lesson each 
week by Rev. D. P. Kidder. Its articles on 
scientific subjects are of the best, its short 
stories good, and, in fact, it is a masterly com- 
bination of useful and fascinating literature. 

From the Cincinnati Suburban Neira. 

Twenty copies of the Golden Days are sold 
weekly at Moore's book store, The number 
ought to be forty, for it Is the best juvenile 
publication we know of. It is most beauti- 
fully illustrated, and the reading is of a very 
high order, much of it historical and bio- 
graphical. The price is only six cents per 
week. 



UNCONDITIONALLY WARRANTED TO GIVE SATISFACTION! 





JUST THE BOOK FOR STUDENTS. 



Military Dictionary 

—AND — 

GAZETTEER 



COMPniSINO 



Ancient and Modern Technical Terms, 
Historical Accounts of all North Ameri- 
can Indians, as well as Ancient War- 
like Tribes. Also, Notices of Battles 
from the Earliest Period to the Present 
Time, with an Appendix containing 
the Articles of War. 

— BY — 

THOMAS WILHELM, 

{Captain Eighth Infantry.) 



656 Pages, Bound in Blue Cloth, 



We have arranged with the publishers 
for a limited number of this book, and 
will send 

It and "Golden Days" one 

year on receipt of 

$3.25. 

Money must be sent by the subscriber 
direct to this office — not through any 
agent. Address 

JAMES ELVEKSON, 

Publisher "Gulden Days," 

Philadelphia, Pa. 



THB ILLUSTRATION SHOWS THB EXACT SI2B Off FBHOOBAPH. 



WOOD'S PENOGRAPH! 



^-WOOD'S PEJJOORAPH consists ol a 
first-class Diamond-Pointbd Fotjrteen-Carat 
gold pen, and the only fountain holder ever 
constructed which is unconditionally warrant- 
ed to give satis/action. It needs no wiping and 
no dipping for ink, and it is carried in the 
pocket always ready for use on any kind of 
paper. The Penograph is totally unlike the 
McKennon, Livermore, T. Cross, and other 
Stylographic so-Galled pens, which have a rigid 
point incapable of making shaded lines. 
Hitherto a really desirable two-nibbed gold 
pen and fountain holder has been an expen- 
sive luxury in which coriiparatlvely few could 
indulge. The retail price of this Penograph is 
$3. It is warranted to be the par excellence of 
all fountain pens, and we place it within easy 



reach of every one by the following liberal 
offer : 

Every Subscriber to Goldkm Days for One 
Year can have this valuable Fountain Pen 
sent to them postpaid by adding to the sub- 
scription price one dollar — in other words, 
send us SI. 00. and we will send postpaid 
Wood's Fenograpli and Goldkn Days for 
one year. In this way you will be getting the 
Penograph for one dollar, or one year's sub- 
scription to Golden Days for one dolMr, just 
as you please to look at it. Either way you 
get a bargain. jfi®*The money must be sent 
direct to this office. 

Address 

JAins r.i,viRs«\, 
Publisher Golden Days, Phila., Pa. 



OUR PREMIUM KNIFE! 




Wk 



Ivory handle, beautifully finished, Exactly 
as Illustrated. Made to qjir own order, and 
can only be had by subscribing to "Golden 
Days." 



^We will make this Knife a Present to any one who sends us THREE 
DOLLARS 

For Doe Year's Subscription to "Golden Days." 

i^The money must be sent direct to this office. Address 

JAMES ELVERSON, Publisher "Golden Days, 11 Phila., Pa. 

Special Notice WHEN TEN CENTS FOR REGISTERING IS SENT, we consider ourselves responsible for the safe de- 
livery, though we have sent several thousand Knives and Fenbgraphs without one in a thousand being lost. 



Notices of Exchange. 



£®-The publisher will positively take no responsi- 
bility concerning exchanges effected by means of this 
department, neither will the reliability of exchangers 
be guaranteed. To avoid any misunderstanding in the 
matter, it would be advisable for those contemplating 
exchanging to write for particulars to the addresses 
before sending the articles desired. 

&9~ Exchange notices containing offers of or for 
shot-guns, air-guns, pistols, rijtes, poisons, dan- 
gerous chemicals, animals, odd numbers of papers* 
valueless coins and curiosities, birds' 1 eggs, of "of- 
fers." will not be inserted. 

Exchange Notices conforming with the 
above rule* are inserted free of eliarec. 

E. Hi Vincent, Yarmoutlwort, Mass., an oil-color 
outfit, for State. Navy and Past-ofnee Department 
stamps, or Vol. VI Golden Days. 

J. A. Leach, Rox 132, Astoria, N. Y M a brass mi- 
croscope in wahmt case, and 3 books, for a fishing-rod 
and reel. 

H. 0. Heckerman, Bedford, Pa., a'.38-inch wooden 
bicycle, a football and a small type-writer, for a Sun 
or World type-writer. 

1. F. Lloyd, Rockville, Conn., a vol. of "Leslie's 
Illustrated Newspaper," a vol. of Golden Days, a 
vol. of "Penman's Gazette, " 2 pairs of roller skates 
and a Waterbury watch, for a tent. 

VV. Menah, 530 W. 129th St., N. Y. city, a pair of 
Bkates, 4 books, 500 stamps, 3 games and Vol. XLIX 
"Youth's Companion, " for a silver hunting-case 
watch. 

K. Helwig, 526 E. 16th St., N. Y. city. Vol. VII 
Golden Days, for a pair of 5-pound Indian clubs. 

S. Ludlow, Jr., 93-1 Bushwick Ave., Brooklyn, N. 
Y., a magic lantern and slides, a printing press with 
several fonts of type and outfit and 5 books, for a 
rubber-tired bicycle. 

W. Mills, 24 Highland Ave., Jersey City, N. J., a 
polyopticon with pictures but no lamp, for an ;inter- 
national stamp album with or without stamps. 

H. J. Batho, 611 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa., a print- 
ing press with type, cases and complete outfit, for a 
photographic outfit. (City offers preferred.) 

E.R.Stephens, 26 Prospect St., Yonkers, N.Y., 
Vols. VI and VII and half of Vol. V Golden Days, 
a microscope, a stereoscope with a few views, a ;set of 
chessmen and 85 books, for a bicycle or a tricycle. 

W. L. Pryor, Mauch Chunk, Pa., a pair of ice 
skates, a gold fountain pen, a telegraph instrument 
and an ocarina, for a violin and bow. 

F. M. Crose, Greencastle, Ind., Vols. VI andVll 
Golden Days, for "The Complete American Banjo 
School," by Stewart, or for other good banjo music. 

C. H. Hart. Pittsford. Vt., a rubber-tired steel- 
spoked 54-inch bicycle, for a M-horse-power steam 
engine or a 6x9 self-inking printing press with 5 or 6 
fonts of typo and complete outfit. 

S. Lord, 527 E. 135th St., N. Y. city, "Uoblnson 
Crusoe," "Oliver Twist," and over 800 foreign 
stamps, for eard type. (N. Y. and Brooklyn offers 
preferred.) 

S. B. Carpenter, 1003 4th Ave., Louisville, Ky., a 
foot-power scroll saw, wifch emery-wheel and drill and 
3 dozen saws, for a fishing outfit. 



. H. E. Loomis, 87 E. 23d St., Chicago, 111,, a scroll 
saw, a violin and bow, a set of drawing pencils, 3 
bound books, a set of Centennial History? a pocket 
stove, and a jointed fishing rod, Tor a steel-spoked 
rubber-tired bicycle. 

H. E. Cook, Box 1048, Adrian, Mich., a stem-wind- 
ing watch, an exercising machine, a pair of fencing 
foils and masks, a striking bag, a scroll saw with sawH 
and patterns, a magic lantern with 12 slides, 2 vols, of 
Goldkn Days, 4 vols, of "Harper's Young People," 

2 books, and an album with stamps, for a self-inking 
press. 

L. Bannun, Box 473, Dwight, III. , a Weeden upright 
steam engine, an electric pen with battery, and a i)i- 
cyciehorn, for a steel-spoked rubber-tired bicycle, or 
the best offer of musical instruments. 

J. E. Thornton, Box 3715, N. Y. city, a 4x6 self-ink- 
ing printing press, with SO or 60 fonts of type and com- 
plete outfit, for a bicycle (N. Y. and Brooklyn offers 
only). 

J. K. Lewis, New Bethlehem, Pa., a B-flat cornet, 
with box. Instructor and attachments, an accordion, a 
Wategbury watch and 3 books, for a bicycle. 

J. W. Kelley, 540 Centre St., Brockton, Mass., a 
miniature sailboat, 2 pairs of skates and a flute, for a 
turning lathe and tools, or a drilling machine and 
outfit. 

W. \V. Lyon, 17 Union St., Newark, N. J., a large 
and valuable collection or curiosities for a 5x7 printing 
preys. 

J. E. Le Bosquet, 76 Cedar St., Somerville, Mass., 
Vols. LV111 and L1X "Youth's Companion" (bound) 
for the best offer of electrical apparatus. 

A. L. Kobb, 98 Bedford St., Cunftjerland, Md., 3 
books by Optic for the best offer of fishing tackle. 

H. Falk, 5-12 S. 18th St., Newark, N. J., a3-jointed 
bamboo fishing rod and multiplying reel for an ency- 
clopedia. 

O. Butt, 6 Leonard St., N. Y. city, a foot-power 
scroll saw, with saws and patterns, for a watch. 

T. B. Overdorf, Box 598, Brldgeton, N. J., 500 for- 
eign and U. S. stamps.'. in an album, and 2 pairs of 
skateB, for a cornet, or violin with bow, or books by 
popular authors. 

W. H. Von Geisdorff, 75 Cooper Ave., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., a collection of over 600 different stamps, for a 
complete fishing outfit (Brooklyn and N. x. offers 
preferred). 

H. D. Benedict, Wilton, Conn., a book, Vol. I 
Golden Days and a volume of "Youth's Compan- 
ion^' for first-class books. 

W. N. Hotaling, Grant City, Mo., a J^-horse-power 
engine with boiler, steam-gauge, water-glass, safety- 
valve, etc., fora No. 2 Remington type-writer. 

G. Wallberg, 218 E. 73d St., N. Y. city, a dulcimer, 
for a violin. 

F. A. Wilson, 426 6th Ave. S., Minneapolis, Minn.. 

3 books by Optic and Thomes, and Vols. LVI and 
LV1I "Youth's Companion," for any 2 volumes of 
Golden Days, or a collection of stamps. 

C. H. Peddrick, Jr., 329 Redwood St., Phila., Pa., 
3 books anda4>jx6 Model printing press with com- 
plete outfit, comprising type, furniture and cases, for 
a rubber-tired steel-npokeu bicycle (city offers only). 

W. Johnson, 607 Dickinson St., Phila., Pa., Vol. VII 
Golden Days, for a telegraph key and sounder (city 
offers preferred). 

S. T. S. Doncyson, 3801 La Salle St., Chicago, III., a 
HO ■ 'Pictorial W ar Record", " for a collection or stamps 
(city offers preferred). 



Children Cry for Pitcher's Castoria. 



L. W. Stengel, 620 Penn St., Reading, Pa., a gold 

fien and holder and several standard works on natural 
listory, for a collection or not less than 700 stamps. 

E. Hause, Box 644, .Milton, Pa., a lathe with Jig saw 
attachment, a magic lantern with 9 slides, and a poly- 
opticon with 200 views, for a cyclometer or other bi- 
cycle sundries. 

W. Griffith, 722 N. 6th St., St. Joseph, Mo., 
"Grimm's fairy Tales" in 3 cloth-bound volumes, 
for the best offer of Golden Days prior to 
Vol. VI. 

R. T. Allen, Van Buren, Ark., n silver open-faced 
watch (Elgin movement), for a <15 guitar. 

H. lieatty, 2015 N. Front Sx., puna.. Pa., Vols. VI 
and V II (complete) and Virl (up to date) Golden 
Days, for a printing press, with or without type. 

W. P. Williams, Box 779, Plalnfleld, N. J., |15 
worth of books and papers, for '* Harper's Monthly »* 
(uncut) for 1886 and '87. 

A. L. MacKusick, 99 Norfolk St., Cambrtdgeport, 
Mass., 2 fonts of card type, a composing stick and 2 
books, for Vol. IV Goldkn Days, bound or un- 
bound. 

W. A. Tnrr, 31 Harwood St., Lynn, Mass., half of 
Vol. IV, Vols. V, VI. VII (complete) and VIII (up 
to date) Golden Days, 27 books by popular authors, 
an ocarina and about 20,000 postmarks, for a printing 
press or Job type. 

P. Parrish, 53 Washington St., Newport, R. I., a 
horizontal steam engine, with safety-valve., etc., and 
a nickel-plated magnifying glass, for a collection of 
not less than 650 different stamps. 

F. S. Pease, Dunlap.Iowa, a piccolo, a tambourine, 
a liorse-tlmlng watch, a telescope and a Jig saw, for a 
B-flat tenor horn. 

E. Well, 468 Broadway, Cleveland, Ohio, Vol. VI 
Golden Days and a bull's-eye lantern, for a poly-- 
opticon or a croquet set. 

F. G. Ten Broeck, 118 Caldwell Ave., Elmlra, N. 
Y., a silver watch, a stereoscope with 42 views, 600 
stamps, a pair of skates, a set ofdrawlug tools and 2 
books, for a steel-spoked rubber-tired bicycle. 

R. T. Jackson. Phcenix, Arizona, a 5x8 photo outfit 
with plate-holders, lenses, 2 tripods, etc., and a silver 
huntlng-case;watch, for a 58-fncb Columbia or Victor 
bicycle, a tricycle, a steam engine or a dynamo ma- 
chiue. 

W. D. Wright, Pownal, Vt., a bicycle tool-bag, 
bell, spade handles, tools, a magic lantern, a printing 
press and a flageolet, for a canvas canoe, a tent or a 
photo outfit. 

F. E. Davis, Hyannls, Mass., a watch and 2 books 
for a printing press and outfit. 

A. E. Renard, 411 8th Ave., N. T. city, a pair of 
nickel-plated, extension roller skates and a printing 
press and outfit, for two volumes of Golden Days. 

W. Bradley, care of R. & A., 5 Bond St., N. Y. 
city, Golden Days from April, 1585, to date. Vols. 
Ill, IV and V " Harper's Young People, " 5 games, 2 
books, and 250 stamps, for the best offer of stamps. 

C.iP. Anderson, 514 Sinlthfield St., AlleghenjtOlty. 
Pa., Vols. II. Ill and IV Golden Days for a 5x7 
camera, with lens and tripod. 

T. Johnson, 7 North St., New Bedford, Mass., a 
stamp album containing over 300 stamps, and 90 copies 
or Golden Days, for la spyglass or a pair of opera 
glasses. 

B, Naumburg, 322 N. 58th St., N. Y. city, 4 books, 
a box of water-colors, a Vi*3!i printing press, and a 
microscope, with case, for a rubber-tired, steel-spoked 
bicycle. 

A. A. Loavltt, 142 s. 8th St., Reading, Pa., a $15 
silver hunting-case watch, and a knitcing machine, 
with coarse and fine cylinder, for a bicycle. 



OUT OF THE MANY EARNEST AND EMPHATIC ENDORSEMENTS OF "GOLDEN DAYS," WE PRINT THE 

FOLLOWING : 



A GOOD OPINION FROM BET. G. E. STROEEIDGE, 

Pastor St. John's M. E. Church, New 
York city. 

Golden Days has been coming regularly to my 
house since its first number. It is always welcome. 
The children wait with Impatience its weekly arrival, 
and even interrupt their meals to tear off its wrapper 
and scan its attractive pages. It is generously illus- 
trated, and as to its reading matter, it is bright, breezy, 
instructive, and, best of all, pure. The most careful 
parent may dismiss anxiety while his happy child is 
absorbed in its columns. 

A feature that adds to the paper an especial value is a 
weekly discussion of the International Sunday-school 
Lesson. This is given in a pleasant narrative style by 
Rev. D. P. Kidder, D. D., for many years editor of the 
Sunday School Advocate, and editor and writer of 
books for children. His widely-known name is a suffi- 
cient assurance that these lessons thus conducted will 
continue to be learned, clear and interesting. 



From the Went Philadelphia Press. 
Golden Days. — This weekly journal for young 
people has reached a circulation that embraces the 
entire country. Indeed, there is hardly to be found a 
village or hamlet in the newest of the States or in our 
far Western Territories in which Golden Days is not 
a welcome visitor. The proprietor and editor, Mr. 
James Elverson, determined from the first to make it 
a journal that should please and at the same time in- 
struct the young, and ne has been completely success- 
ful. There is no weekly paper published in this or 
the Old World that so covers the field for the youth- 
ful mind as Golden Days. There is nothing heavy 
about it— nothing prosy or difficult to comprehend 
in the matter it contains. Its stories are graphic, en- 
tertaining and by the best writers, while each number 
has articles especially prepared on su bj ects of practi- 
cal interest to boys and girls by authors whose fame 
in the arena of natural history, science, biography and 
art is national. Add to all these excellencies and 
attractions the fact that no impure line or thought ever 
stains its pages, and it must be acknowledged that 
Golden Days is pre-eminently fitted to become the 
intellectual and pleasant companion of the young in 
the American household. 



From the Sunday Courier, York, Pa. 

The remarkable success attained by Golden Days, 
the boys' and girls' periodical published by Mr. James 
Elverson, Philadelphia, is a most encouraging evi- 
dence that pure and healthful literature is not incapa- 
ble of attracting the eager interest of " Young 
America." Mr. Elverson seems, in fact, to have 
gauged the taste of the average child of our day with 
wonderful accuracy, as there appears to be but one 
opinion as to the universal popularity of this excellent 
periodical. So far as parents are concerned, its success 
should be a matter for general congratulation, as 
scrupulous care is evidently observed in excluding 
from its pages everything that could be considered as 
in any way tending to vitiate the minds of the young. 
On the other hand, its contents are far superior in viv- 
idness of interest for the little ones to those sensa- 
tional publications which are the Jsource of so much 
anxiety to all who have children to educate. Golden 
Days, in fact, appears to have struck the golden mean 
in juvenile literature, and it affords us sincere pleasure 
to be able to chronicle its conspicuous popularity. 



From the Advocate of Peaee, Boston. 

Golden Days. — "To merit is to insure suecess" is 
certainly verified in the publication of Golden Days, 
by James Elverson, Philadelphia. This admirable 
weekly for the youth of this great land is now well- 
established, and has an increasingly large and well- 
deserved patronage. Its readers are not treated with 
trashy matter, but with pictures and puzzles and stories 
of thrilling adventure and useful knowledge. Golden 
Days is supplanting a poisonous literature, and per- 
forming a wholesome mission in this day, when too 
much good seed cannot be sown by the friends of hu- 
manity. 



From the Conereeationalist and Boston Recorder. 

Among juvenile periodicals, we think Golden Days 
likely to take high rank for variety, instructiveness, 
vivacity and freedom from objectionable characteristics. 
We have examined several numbers, and it seems to 
be well edited and likely to deserve and win popularity. 



ANOTHER FROM REV. D. M'CABTNEY, 

Pastor Clinton Avenue M. E. Church, Kingston, N. Y. 

I have examined sample copies of Golden Days, 
and most heartily indorse it as meeting a felt want. 
Notwithstanding the large number of papers we sub- 
scribe for now, it looks as if Golden Days would have 
to be added to the number, as my children are enrap- 
tured with it. 



BISHOP BOWMAN, 

Of the Methodist Episcopal Church, writes: 

St. Louis, Nov. 26, 1880. 
I have examined with great interest several numbers 
of Golden Days, and am much pleased with them. 
We greatly need all such publications for our young peo- 
ple, to save them from the corrupting trash that meets 
them on every side. I wish you great success in this 
worthy Christian enterprise. 



FROM REV. 0. C. DICKEBSON, 

Pastor of Congregational Church, Belleplain, Iowa. 
Ed. Golden Days. — All hail ! As a sterling friend 
of the young, your enterprise wakes loud echoes. 



BEV. EICHABD NEWTON, D. D., 

Pastor of the P. E. Church of the Epiphany, Philadel- 
phia, says : 
From what I have seen of Golden Days, it strikes 
me very favorably. There is a high tone of morality 
about it which is calculated to exert a very wholesome 
influence on the young people who read it. 



From the Roman Citizen, Rome, IV. Y. 

A Model Paper Two years ago, we informed the 

readers of the Citizen that a long-felt want was to be 
supplied — viz., a paper was to be printed which would 
give the young people (boys and girls) plenty of good 
reading without corrupting their morals or vitiating 
their tastes — in other words, would furnish them with 
stories which would gratify their love of adventure 
without inspiring in them a desire to imitate impossible 
heroes, and tempting them to desert their homes in 
search of adventures which never occur outside of 
blood-and-th under papers and story books. The paper 
wo allude to — Golden Days — promised this, and we 
have carefully watched it for two years to see how its 
pledge would be redeemed. We are glad to be able to 
state it has exceeded our most sanguine expectations. 
While it has been constantly filled with stories and 
sketches of the most fascinating character, we have 
never seen a sentence in it which we could have wished 
to have omitted. 



From the Episcopal Recorder. 

Golden Days We commend this as the bestof the 

class of publications to which it belongs, and as being 
essentially different from alLthat are contemporaneous 
with it. And if it shall prove to be like Moses' rod 
when turned into a serpent, and swallow up the ser- 
pent-rods of all cunning magicians of evil, and then 
become a rod of power for working good in the home, 
in the school, and wherever youth are found, we shall 
rejoice. 



From the Christian Register, Boston. 

Golden Days is well worthy the examination of pa- 
rents who wish to provide their children with a large 
amount of carefully-prepared miscellany, at once enter- 
taining, instructive and clean. It is edited with ability, 
and shows a quick sympathy with the pleasures of the 
young people, and a clear outlook for their welfare. 



Frcm the Maryland School Journal. 

Golden Days (Elverson, Philadelphia) has fulfilled 
its promise, and is in every respect a suitable weekly 
paper to put into the hands of young boys and girls. 
We have carefully watched each number since the 
start, and have seen in it nothing to censure and much 
to praise. 



From the Floyd Co. Advocate, Charles City, Iowa. 

Golden Days, published by James Elverson, of 
Philadelphia, is a new first-class paper for boys and 
girls. Provide them with good, entertaining reading, 
and they will grow up good men and women. 



From Town Talk, Mansfield, Ohio. 

James Elverson, Philadelphia, publishes a band- 
some illustrated and interesting youth's paper called 
Golden Days. It should find a welcome in every 
home for the young folks, for the reading is whole- 
some, and such literature should be encouraged by 
prompt subscriptions. If the youngsters catch a 
glimpse of it they will find they need it as a recrea- 
tion after study hours. 



From The Home and Sunday-school, Dallas, Texas. 

We can heartily recommend Golden Days as one 
of the purest and most charming juvenile magazines 
we have seen. It is wholly free from corrupting in- 
fluences — fresh, instructive, and eagerly welcomed by 
the boys and girls. Having seen nothing in it to cen- 
sure and much to praise, we hope it may have the 
wide circulation it merits. 



From the Christian Advocate, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Golden Days comes to us in a magazine form, 
making a beautiful and interesting volume. This 
journal numbers among its contributors probably more 
popular writers of serial stories for youth than any 
juvenile publication in the country. 



From the Presbyterian Banner, Plttsbnrs;, Pa. 

A great advance has been made within the last 
twelve months in a very important agency for good — 
the publication of cheap, and, at the same time, unex- 
ceptionable and attractive reading matter. For a long 
time the want has been seriously felt for something 
more than mere denunciation to overcome the growing 
evil of the demoralizing literature — cheap and vile — 
that has been scattered broadcast over the land. That 
want has been measurably supplied, in part, by the 
publication of standard English classics, at marvelously 
low prices, and in part by the issue of low-priced but 
superior periodicals, attractive in appearance and con- 
tents, and suitable for both young and old. We invite 
special attention to the latest enterprise in the latter 
department — Golden Days, for boys and girls, James 
Elverson, publisher, Philadelphia. It is a handsome 
juvenile journal, of sixteen pages (over eight hundred a 
year), filled with stories, sketches, anecdotes, poetry, 
puzzles.and humorous items, making upa total that v. ill 
delight and at the same time instruct the boys and girls 
from eight to eighty. The pictorial embellishments 
are unsually fine, and far in advance of the coarse de- 
formities in the flashy sheets that are displayed on the 
news-stands to horrify every refined passer-by. 



From the Baltimore Gazette. 

The remarkable success attained by Golden Days, 
the boys' and girls' periodical, published by Mr. James 
Elverson, Philadelphia, is a most encouraging evidence 
that pure and healthful literature is not incapable of 
attracting the eager interest of " Young America." Mr. 
Elverson, seems, in fact, to have gauged the taste of the 
average child of our day with wonderful accuracy, as 
there appears to be but one opinion as to the universal 
popularity of this excellent periodical. So far as parents 
are concerned, its success should be a matter for general 
congratulation, as scrupulous care is evidently observed 
in excluding from its pages everything that could be 
considered as in any way tending to vitiate the minds 
of the young. On the other hand, its contents are far 
superior in vividness of interest for the little ones to 
those sensational publications which are the source of 
so much anxiety to all who have children to educate. 
Golden Days, in fact, appears to have struck the gold- 
en mean in juvenile literature, and it affords us sincere 
pleasure to be able to chronicle its conspicuous popu- 
larity. 



From the Methodist, New York. 

James Elverson, Philadelphia, publishes a handsome, 
illustrated and interesting youth's paper, called Gold- 
en Days. It should find a welcome in every Christian 
home for the young folks, for the reading is wholesome, 
and such literature should be encouraged by prompt 
subscriptions. If the youngsters catch a glimpse of it, 
they will find they need it as a recreation after study- 
hours. 



From the Baptist Record, Jackson, Miss. 

A specimen number of Golden Days has fallen into 
our hands. This is a paper for boys and girls, and, 
from the cursory examination we have been enabled to 
give it, we think it deserving of support. 
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Sometimes il takes teamwork to bring the treasure out... 

Digital Pulps Preservation is dedicated to never letting these beauties disappear... 

Please join us at hllp://www .technograjiuiratoaorg/torunvfndex.php 




